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POWELL RIVER. B. C. 


Powell River Company, Limited, is the largest single pulp and paper unit on t Pacific Coast 



















We, BUILD YOUR EMPIRE ON THE 
: LAST FRONTIER 


af GRAYS 
HARBOR_ 


FOR PERMANENCE 


The pulp wood supplies of Grays 
Harbor will never be exhausted. 
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New growth suitable for pulp, can : 
be produced every 25 years. And oe 
here now is the largest stand of me- age 
R \ Ma\ \W Wen chanical-sulphite pulp wood in the the 
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Grays Harbor’s first paper mill is now un- 
der construction. You, too, can reap the 
riches of this last frontier. 
Grays Harbor has water and power, ample 
labor, cheap mill sites and fine shipping 
= facilities by both land and sea. Fifty lum- V 
ey | : ber mills, with large supplies of waste, op- 
| Frere Fre \ “ZZ erate in this vicinity. 
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A survey showing Grays Harbor’s industrial a | 
resources has been compiled at a cost of 6 
$2,000. Copies will be sent on request to in- rs 
AN dustrial leaders interested in this locality. me 
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Do You Tolerate 
Detcrioration 


When you fail to weigh the 
cost of new, modern machinery 
against the excessive upkeep of 
the old, you are tolerating deter- 
ioration and doing an injustice 
to yourself. The law of dim- 
inishing returns works relentlessly, 
and in the science of papermaking 
a transformation is taking place at 
present that has reached mam- 
moth proportions. 


Over thirty millions of dollars 
were saved in one year by the 
railroads through the retirement 
of old locomotives and the sub- 
stitution of modern efficient types. 
The same holds true with paper 
mills — those mills that utilized 
modern equipment had every ad- 
vantage over those that had ob- 
solete machinery. 






















When your production wanes, when 
your costs keep on mounting, isn't 
there a possibility that it’s time for the 
scrapheap? Many users of the BE- 
LOIT UNIT REMOVABLE FOUR- 
DRINIER can testify to the benefits 
that this modern equipment has | ™ ' ) ao 
brought to them. In one case it meant Showing the “Beloit Removable” rolled out by power as a unit 
2 15% increase in production in the "cay tn iene faerie 

rst week of operation. In another i 
meant nearly 200 tons increase in production with a saving of over 600 man 
hours in time and labor. 














The new era in paper-making is upon us and the BELOIT is contributing to 
this in very definite terms. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send for Bulletin No. 9 for further facts. 
Canadian Licensee, Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Montreal 


Beloit Iron Works Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Since 1858 Builders of Paper, Board Mill and Container Plant Machinery 
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Because of its enor- 
mous capacity, low power 
consumption, quality of 
output and improvement 

As good for pulp in screen room layout. 

as the Bird Screen Briefly, because pulp 

is for paper - - - makers who have tried it 
have found it a better 
pulp screen. 


Ask us to submit a screen 
room layout and estimate... 
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We act as sales agents and 
distributors for the entire 
output of Sulphite and 
Kraft Producing Mills. 


Paper Distributors 





Mill agents and dealers for 
the distribution of all 
classes of paper in the 
Eastern markets. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


73-77 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Industry Builds in the Wilderness 


Organization, Applied on the Wild and Rugged British Columbia Coast, Has Constructed at Powell 
River the Largest Pulp and Paper Manufacturing Center on the Pacific Slope 


Tke start of Powell River. In 1910, during the early 
construction period, one of these little shacks was the 
home of R. H. Scanlon, now assistant mill manager. 


T WAS nearly a score of years ago that Dr. D. F. 
Brooks, the pioneer lumberman, began to build a 
triangle in the wilderness. Anyone who had been 

up the Malaspina Straits, 70 miles north of Vancouver, 
on the British Columbia Coast, at that time might have 
seen Powell River tumbling the nearly limitless snow 
waters of Powell Lake precipitately into the sea, a 
brief but turbid stream afar in the wilderness. There 
might have been visions, too, of a city built at that 
splendid power site some day, but surely that day was 
far away, far beyond the present life time. 


But Dr. Brooks had more than the vision. He be- 
gan to build the triangle which today stands material- 


ized in the form of Powell River Company, Ltd., the 
largest single unit of the pulp and paper manufacturing 
industry on the Pacific Coast. Here were the lake and 
falls representing one side of the triangle, water and 
power; hundreds of square miles up and down the 
Coast, rank with spruce and hemlock, represented the 
second side, timber. The third side was at that time 
non-existant. It had to be built. Today that third 
side is without doubt the most important side of the 
triangle. It is organization. 


A Wilderness in 1907 


There was at that time a logging railroad skirting 
the shore near the mouth of the river. The loggers 
had been in, but otherwise the place was the wildest 
wilderness. In 1907 began the first surveys of power 
and timber, with a pulp and paper mill looming as the 
objective. By 1910, the construction crews were on 
the ground and a camp, bearing little semblance to the 
present modern city of 4,000 souls, was clearing its path 
in the wilderness. In April, 1912, the first shipment. 
of paper was made. 


In October, 1926, extensions that nearly doubled the 
Powell River plant were completed, bringing the daily 
capacity up to 450 tons of newsprint, and the total 
investment up to $20,000,000. The extension included 
essentially two new 232-inch machines with separate 
building, addition of two digesters, practical doubling 
of boiler house unit, grinder room, extensive additions 
in hydraulics and electric power, a new saw mill, addi- 
tions to wharfs, and townsite. 
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The New Machine Room Now Stands on This Same Ground. 
The Man Feeding the Deer Is Still with the Powell River 


Organization 


It is significant to note here how the organization 
side of the Powell River triangle functioned. Such a 
capable staff had been built up by the time the exten- 
sions were in order that the Powell River organiza- 
tion itself practically designed and built these addi- 
tions, which totaled millions of dollars. 


The Story of Production 


A story of production at Powell River begins in the 
woods. From as far up in British Columbia as Queen 
Charlotte Island, 460 miles to the north, spruce and 
hemlock logs are brought down in Davis rafts and 
barges, because stretches of water must be crossed that 
are exposed to the sweep of the open sea. From 
Kingcome Inlet, 140 miles north from Powell River, 
logs are towed down the sheltered channels in flat 
rafts. Towing is done by the Kingcome Navigation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Powell River Company, 
Ltd. 

The ‘great capacity of the Powell River mill makes 
imperative great stores of raw material to insure con- 
tinued operation. At the mill is an extensive log pond 
where the rafts are broken and the logs kept in boom 
until used. 

For breaking down the logs there is a sawmill, with 
a capacity of 500,000 board feet per two-shift day, 
equipped with two 16-inch band saws, which rip the 
logs into cants of six or eight inches in thickness. 
There are two edgers, one 30-inch and an Allis-Chalrm- 
ers 32-inch, which further reduce the cants to six or 
inches in width before they move sideways through 
a gang saw slasher that delivers 32-inch lengths. 


Division of Wood 


Division of the wood begins immediately after the 
slashers. A double chain conveyor is situated immedi- 
ately in the back of the slashers, and, by means of an 
air-operated apron, sound, clean wood from the interior 
of the log is dumped into one conveyor to go direct 
to the grinders or chippers, and wood with bark or rot 
is dumped into the other conveyor. Wood on this 


conveyor is hand-picked enroute and poor wood sent 
to the hogs for converting into fuel. 

For the sake of convenience the wood will be fol- 
lowed through the mechanical pulp division first, as 
about 75 per cent of the Powell River newsprint is 
ground wood. 

Clean, sound blocks are carried in a water flume 
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to the grinder room direct and there held in a large 
block storage tank to be delivered to the grinders ag 
needed. Wood requiring barking or further handling 
goes to the wood mill to pass through a battery of si 
drum barkers. Four of these are operated dry, by 
to insure further cleanliness two of the drums are fitted 
to deliver streams of water at high pressure upon the 
blocks as they tumble their way through. These drums 
are fitted with U-shaped bars to remove the bark, but 
those pieces of wood getting through without all the 
bark removed are passed along to a battery of nine 
hand barkers for final cleaning. 


The Wood Room 


While in the wood room it is well to describe the 
other equipment there used in preparing the wood that 
is to go to the sulphite mill. There are five chippers, 
two chip breakers, four shaker screens and two ro 
chip screens. From the.chippers the unsorted chips 
pass to the shaker or flat screens first and then to the 
rotary screens, the sawdust and small stuff dropping 
to a conveyor that leads to the boiler house and the 
larger chips going through the chip breakers for further 
reduction. The good chips are conveyed to the chip 
storage bins. 


To return now to the grinder room we will follow 
the flow of material from the block to the stock pits. 
The blocks of sound wood directly from the slashers and 
from the wood room pass in a flume to a block storage 
tank located midway between the old and new grinder 
rooms. Each room has a double row of grinders with 
a water flume passing down the center of the room 
from which the blocks may be picked out and piled at 
each grinder as needed. 


Fifty-two Grinders 

There are fifty-two grinders in all. All are direct 
water driven, the principle of installation being the 
mounting of a water wheel in the middle of a long 
shaft with the grinders all in line on either side. The 
old grinder room had twenty-eight grinders, mounted 
in groups of seven on each side of a water wheel. Two 
of these groups of seven are driven by Allis-Chalmers 
twin water wheels of 3,600 h.p. and the other two 
groups are driven by a wheel of the same rating. 





This Battery of Slashers Makes Quick Work of Cutting the 
Logs Into Blocks for Chipping or Grinding 
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A View of Powell River Showing the New Saw Mill at the Extreme Right, the Huge Conveyor System Leading to Boiler House, 
: and the New Machine Room to the Left of the Saw Mill 


The new grinder room has twenty-four grinders. 
These are mounted in double groups of six each driven 
by two hydraulic turbines, each of 6,150 h.p. The 
stones used are fifty-four inches in diameter and thirty- 
five inches in width. All are three-pocket machines and 
use water for obtaining pressure of the wood against the 
grinding surface. Hydraulic jigging lathes are used 
for dressing the stones. 

Groundwood stock flows into storage tanks in the 
basement of the grinder rooms. 


The Screen Room 


The screens are housed in an entirely separate build- 
ing, which in itself is divided into two units, one to take 
care of the old mill and one to take care of the exten- 
sion. In this screen room there are ten Sherbrooke 
knotters, twenty-seven Quiller screens, eight flat screens, 
two bull screens, and a total of forty-six deckers. Knots, 
slivers and coarse bundles of fibers are removed in the 
screen room, and that part of the stock rejected here, 
but capable of further refinement, passes through two 
stone roll beaters of English make. Good stock, after 
passing over the deckers for partial removal of the 
water, is pumped to the beater rooms to be mixed with 
the sulphite pulp before going to the paper machines. 

Departing now from the groundwood department to 
the sulphite we begin at the chip storage bins previously 
mentioned. The acid system includes a Jenssen acid 
tower which is now using yearly 5,420 tons of lime 
tock and 4,570 tons of sulphur, based on capacity pro- 
duction. Sulphur for the acid is burned in four sulphur 
burners. There are six acid storage tanks. 

The old unit included two ten-ton digesters, and one 
ten-ton digester. The old digesters are fourten by 
forty-seven feet, while the two new digesters are of 
fifteen-ton capacity and seventeen by forty-nine feet. 

Cooked pulp goes from the blow pits and stock 

ests to the sulphite screen room. In this room are 
five knotters, twelve vertical screens, twelve flat screens, 
one American filter and nine deckers. The sulphite 
screening, of course, parallels closely the system used 
in the groundwood screen room, but includes riffle 
boxes for taking out sediment and dirt. 

At this point the two processes, groundwood, and 


sulphite, join again and the 75 per cent of the former 
and 25 per cent of the latter arrive at the beater room 
to make newsprint stock. 

The old beater room has four Majestic type Jordans 
and six beaters. The new beater room has two Amer- 
ican filters, two Leviathan Jordans. 

The systems employed in the old beater room and 
the new beater room differ in that all stock delivered 
to the latter is of the proper density for mixing, or 
approximately 3 per cent. Mixing of the groundwood 
and sulphite pulp in the new beater room is accom- 
plished automatically and there is therefore no chance 
of change in the stock proportions such as might hap- 
pen when mixing large batches of stock. Color and 
other material to make up the machine stock is added 
before mixing. 

The United Filters Corporation supplied three Pulp 
Type American Filters, each one having 8 discs nine 
feet in diameter and a filter area each of 800 square 
feet. All three of these are installed in the new addi- 
tion. 

Filters Serve As Save-Alls 

Two of these filters serve as save-alls for handling 
white water from the two new 120-ton news machines. 
Each of these machines produces 1,400 to 1,500 U. S. 
gallons per minute of white water at a consistency rang- 
ing from 0.8% normal, up to 0.20% during periods 
when a break occurs on a machine. The consistency 
of the effluent from the save-all filters, during normal 
operation, is approximately 0.01%. But during periods 
of break on the machine this is reduced to 0.008%, 
owing to the large proportion of long fiber in the white 
water. 

The third filter is used strictly as a sulhpite decker 
or thickener and has a capacity of 145 B. D. tons sul- 
phite at 0.3% consistency. The sulphite effluent has 
a consistency of 0.00275%, which shows a recovery of 
99.3% by the filter. 

As a result of using these three filters the stock loss 
to sewer from news machine white water and sulphite 
white water is reduced to an almost negligible figure. 

There are three machine rooms. The new extension 
is a beautiful room, housing two 234-inch machines 
which are now operating at about 900 feet per minute. 
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The Powell River Engineers Can Well Be Proud of Their Job in Designing the New Machine Room 


The original plant has four machines. Two of these 
are 184-inch, one is 156-inch, and the fourth is 146- 
inch. The older machines average 660 feet per min- 
ute. Production on the group of four older machines 
totaled about 240 tons per day. 


The older machines are belt driven, but the two new 
machines are equipped with Canadian manufactured 
sectional electric drives and controls. A Ross engineer- 
ing vapor exhaust system takes care of the moisture 
problem on the new machines, their installation includ- 
ing the ventilators and economizers. Bird screens are 
used on these new machines. White water is returned 


to the ground wood screen room to be used there for 
showers. 


The new machines are equipped with condensate re- 
moval system to keep the cylinders cleared of water. 
Other features on these machines include automatic 
back tenders, air appliances, and white water re-use 
system. 

Designed By Staff 

The new machine room building was designed by 
the Powell River Company’s own engineering staff and 
is really a mark of tribute to their ability. It is wide, 
long and high, very roomy and light and excellently 
constructed. Included in the equipment is a traveling 
crane covering the full width of the room and capable 
of traveling the full length, making its lifting power 
available at point in the room. 


Right in line with the careful economies effected 
throughout the entire mill is the installation of a beater 
for each two machines to take care of the broke. Broke 
and trim is dropped through a hole in the floor near 


the calendar into the basement, where the beaters are 
located. 


After passing through ten-roll calendars at the end 
of each machine the paper is rewound and cut into 
rolls varying in size up to eighty-seven inches. The 
rolls, after weighing, are passed to the shipping rooms 
below on a “lowerator,” which lowers the paper down 
an incline of about forty-five degrees and delivers it 
directly upon a wooden platform. Rolls are then put 
on specially fitted hand trucks, lifted for the trucker 
by an air hoist, and wheeled away to storage. 


Powell River, An Institution 


Thus far an attempt has been made to sketch the 
flow of material through the Powell River plant, point- 
ing out the general types of equipment in use as in- 
volved in this “flow,” but a complete description of the 
Powell River newsprint mill needs many paragraphs of 
side descriptive matter. 

Turning first to the water power resources, a glance 
at a British Columbia map will show Powell Lake be- 
ginning less than half a mile from the sea and running 
back into the mountains for thirty odd miles, draining 
a snow-fed watershed embracing 500 square miles. 
Either flowing into Powell Lake or easily tapped for 
hydraulic purposes are other lakes, making the total 
water resrves at Powell River practically limitless. A 
dam constructed at the lower end of the lake provides 
a normal head of 166 feet. 


Four penstocks have been built, some to convey water 
for direct propulsion of machinery, and for hydro- 
electric use. Two of these penstocks are eleven feet 
four inches in diameter, one is ten feet nine inches, and 
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A View Showing a Few of the Fifty-two Water-driven Grinders. 
Wood Is Delivered by a Water Flume Between the Double Row 


the last one, built for additional power requirements of 
the new extension, is fourteen feet in diameter. 

The hydro-electric plant has four units. The latest 
addition is a vertical shaft turbine with a rated capacity 
of 13,500 h.p. when operated under a head of 157 feet. 
It is designed to develop full power under a head of 
178 feet. The turbin is direct connected to an altern- 
ator rated at 12,000 KVA. It is 2300-volt, 3-phase, 50- 
cycle. 

This new and largest unit is housed in a separate 


generating room and is remotely controlled from the . 


main switchboard, being entirely automatic in operation. 

The other three units consist of three horizontal shaft 
water wheels driving alternators. The larger of the 
three is rated at 3750 KVA and the other two are 2800 
KVA each. 

The control equipment has recently been completely 
built over and all of the main generator switches, as 
well as the feeder switches to the different parts of the 


The Penstock at the Right Is 14 Feet in Diameter 


mill, are housed in a separate concrete building. Trans- 
formers are located at many points in the mill to step 


down the current to 550, 220 and 110 volts for the 
smaller motors. 


A Gigantic Steam Plant 
The steam plant is an institution in itself. One 
ecomes aware of its presence when first steaming 


into Powell River, because of the two great stacks rising 
250 feet toward the skyline. No wood goes to waste at 
Powell River. There is an elaborate system of con- 
veyors used to collect sawdust and waste at the sawmill. 
There are two hogs for reducing fuel. Knotty and poor 
wood, bark, screenings, all travel to the boilers. 

Steam is generated principally for heating, but it can 
be put to use in developing power if need be. The 
boiler house addition alone, made in connection with 
the general plant extension, represented an investment 
of about $900,000. A new stack was built and a com- 
plete new boiler house was added. 


The original installation included 3,000 h.p. of boil- 
ers, and the second addition practically duplicated the 
first unit. Hog fuel is of course to be had in abundant 
quantities, but even so is not entirely sufficent for the 
mill’s steam requirements. Hog fuel is burned by feed- 
ing from above, but oil burners are also fitted into the 
boilers and fired from the lower floor. The installa- 
tion includes two batteries of six boilers of 490 h.p. 
each, designed for hog fuel and oil, two 282 h.p. oil 
burning boilers, and one 555 h.p. oil burning boiler. 

Fuel oil is pumped from tankers into five large steel 
tanks, sufficiently large to take care of a tanker’s entire 
cargo. 

Extensive Conveyor System 


Fuel comes into the boiler house in two conveyors, 
one serving each row of boilers. These are of the two 
chain wood flight type operating in steel troughs, fitted 
with steel wearing strips and supported by structural 
steel truss members carrying both top and return con- 
veyor flights. Fuel is carried on the.top flight and fed 


A Sample of Powell River Streets 


to the boiler hoppers through gates, controlled from 
the firing deck, and enclosed steel chutes. Surplus fuel 
brought into the boiler room is returned to outside 
storage. Electric motors are used for drives operating 
through speed reducers. 

When excess water is available for power, also on 
Sundays and hoildays, an electric boiler is put to use. 
This is a 5000 k.w. boiler of the recirculating type. 

Flexibility, provision for continued operation, and 
engineering economies are evident everywhere about 
the Powell River. There is a minimum of waste through- 
out the organization, warehousing and storage facilities 
provide for the building up of raw materials to take 
care of emergencies in operation. A certain amount of 
pulp is put through the wet press and large stores of 
lap are kept on hand to insure continued operation in 
the event of emergencies. 

The plant is well equipped for taking care of its 
own repairs through its own machine shop, forge and 
foundry. It has been previously mentioned that it has 
its own fleet of tugs for towing. It has in addition a 
plant railroad of its own with electric locomotives to 
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A. E. McMASTER R. BELL-IRVING 
General Manager Mill Manager 


S. D. BROOKS 
Executive Vice-President 


J. FALCONER R. H. SCANLON 
Assistant Mill Manager Assistant Mill Manager 
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Every Day 450 Tons of Powell River Newsprint Is Produced for the Four Corners of the Earth 


handle rolls of newsprint outgoing and raw material 
incoming. It has its own docks, where, in round num- 
bers, 2,700 vessels clear annually. The railroad runs 
to all points of this dock and elevators and cranes are 
provided for heavy handling. 

Fire protection is a cardinal principle at Powell River. 
Not only is there a thorough automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem in all the mill buildings, wharves, conveyor systems 
and other structures, with fire plugs at strategic points, 
but fire protection is constantly emphasized to the per- 
sonnel for both the mill and the surrounding forests. 

Up to this point very little has been said of one 
great Powell River asset, the community itself. There 
is a spirit at Powell River, an esprit de corps, invisible, 
intangible, incapable of measurement, but which is un- 
told wealth to the company. 

Powell River as an organization has seen to it that 
its people live well. A model townsite graces the hill 
sloping up from the sea. There are neat homes with 
mowed lawns, trimmed hedges and flowers, and there 
is no crowding. The company has a townsite depart- 
ment to look after all matters of living. 

All serving to knit together the Powell River spirit 
are the churches, the schools, the hospital, the nine- 
hole golf course, the bowling green, the gymnasium, 
the athletic field, the community house, library, welfare 
organizations and fraternal orders. Activities are 
organized and directed with the result that there exists 
a friendly rivalry between the different departments of 
the mill, all going to make up the “Powell River Spirit” 
which can not be computed by the accounting depart- 
ment, but nevertheless has a vital bearing on the annual 
financial statements of the company. 

Mr. Sheldon D. “Sam” Brooks, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Powell River Company, Limited, was born 
in Minneiska, Minnesota, in 1878. He is no tyro in 
the logging and timber, and the pulp and paper business. 


Although not old in point of years, he began his busi- 
ness career years ago in the service of the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Company, at Minneapolis and Scanlon, Minnesota, 
and Kentwood, Louisiana, with inspection trips ranging 
about the country embracing Oregon, Louisiana, Flor- 
ida and the Bahamas. 

In 1911 he joined the staff of the Powell River Paper 
Company, Limited, and took over the business of log 
buying and the management of the railway and timber- 
ing operations at Kingcome Inlet, where the Company 
has been carrying on work from that time up till the 
fall of 1925, and all the other camps connected with 
the Company’s business along the Coast. During that 
period of time the Kingcome Navigation Company 
came into being and was also placed under the super- 
vision of Mr. Brooks. The Kingcome Navigation Com- 
pany, takes care of all towing operations for the Powell 
River Company, Limited, as well as handling a very 
large quantity of paper and other freight in barges. 

Mr. Brooks is a son of Dr. D. F. Brooks, President 
of the Powell River Co. Ltd. During his many years 
connection with the company he has made his home in 
the City of Vancouver. 

Mr. A. E. McMaster, General Manager of the Powell 
River Company, Limited, was born in Perth, Ontario, on 
October 22nd, 1885. He comes of good old Irish stock, 
a fact of which he is justly proud. When “Mac”, as he 
is sometimes called by those who serve him gladly and 
loyally, gets talking rapidly and feelingly, the Irish lilt 
is very noticeable in his speech. This, in the opinion 
of his many friends, only adds to his charm of manner. 

His first love in industrial life, was the transportation 
business, both railway and steamship. He was the first 
passenger and freight agent for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way at Prince Rupert, and his last post for the same 

(Turn to Page 40) 
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Coast Paper Box Manufacturers Hold 
the “Best Convention Yet” 






Competitor Co-operation Is Sounded as Keynote of Modern Business at Del Monte Session. Heavy 
Attendance, Particulary from Northwest, Marks Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


tween competitors in the paper box industry in 

the West was stressed at the thirteenth annual 
convention of the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, held at Del Monte, Calif., June 27, 
28, 29. 

Never before have western paper box manufacturers 
attended their convention in such large numbers and 
with such an earnest spirit, according to A. J. Schoep- 
hoester of the Union Paper Box Co., of Seattle, presi- 
dent of the association. 


Mr. Schoephoester presided at all the convention 


Nie for one hundred per cent cooperation be- 





Robert O’Hea, at the Left, Chairman of the Entertainment 

Committee, and W. H. Thomas, Runner-up in the First Flight 

Golf Finals. Both are with the Paraffine Companies, Inc., of 

San Francisco, Where Mr. Thomas Is Sales Manager of the 
Board and Box Division 


sessions and declared he felt that the meeting brought 
out the increasing confidence shown by each member 
in his business competitor. 

“We no longer call the man in the same business our 
competitor,” President Schoephoester declared in his 
annual report. “He is now our friend, engaged in 
working the same problems that we face. By cooperat- 
ing with him, we can solve these problems easier than 
if we tackled them ourselves. Cooperation is abso- 
lutely essential to the life of our business and I believe 
the spirit of cooperation now pervades paper box manu- 
facturers on the Pacific slope greater than ever before.” 


Constructive leadership will determine the nature 
and extent of the business it is handling at a loss and 
will change the profitless order of today into the prof. 
itable sale of tomorrow, declared W. J. O’Donnell of 
the A. Fleischhacker Co., paper box manufacturers of 
San Francisco, in a convention talk on “Constructive 
Leadership and Its Efficacy in Eliminating the Profit- 
less Order.” 

Constructive Leadership 

“Constructive leadership is necessarily concerned in 
a success of that particular thing over which leadership 
is exercised,” Mr. O’Donnell said. “In business and 
industry, success is commensurate with profit. The suc- 
cessful enterprise is the business that makes a profit, 


builds and develops. 


“Manufacturers purchase raw material, manufacture 
and dispose of it in the finished article for the purpose 
of making a profit. We are in business for just that 
purpose—we expect to make a profit. This is thor- 
oughly constructive. 


“A correct method of cost finding, through a prop- 
erly conducted cost department, is the only way by 
which a profitless order can be detected and corrected. 
Correct cost knowledge creates a positive attitude of 
mind, which reflects better sales and better profits. 
Lack of cost knowledge creates a negative attitude of 
mind. A negative mental condition of seller invites 
negative interpretation on the part of the buyer, which 
results in negative realization and deprives the manu- 
facturers of the profit to which he is justly entitled.” 


“The spirt of American business today is the spirit of 
friendship,” declared Hugh Peat, the Association’s Sec- 
retary, in a talk on “Convention Spirit.” 


Trade associations have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about this spirt, Mr. Peat added, and pointed out 
that these bodies were practically unknown five years 
ago. Today there are approximately 1,000 interstate 
and 39,000 intrastate trade associations in existence, he 
declared. “They exist only because of the fact that 
they develop all that is good in industry and are of 
benefit to the general public,” he said. 
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M. V. Brooks of the Pacific Straw Paper and Board Co. of 
Longview, Wash. (left), and F. C. Kewell, Jr., of the Western 
Paper Box Co. of Oakland, Calif. 


“Not many years ago manufacturers were afraid of 
one another,” Mr. Peat added. “They were afraid of 
their business secrets, afraid to let their competitors 
know how they conducted business. Each manufacturer 
looked upon his competitor with suspicion and often 
thought of him with hatred in his heart. 

“The minds of business were narrow gauged. They 
could not be otherwise since each manufacturer was 
circumscribed by the limits of his own thoughts. He 
had not yet realized that more than half of his busi- 
ness problems were also the problems of his competi- 
tors, easy of solution when working together, diffi- 
cult when working alone.” 

Jay Platt Hamerslag, manager of the Enterprise 
Paper Box Co., San Francisco, spoke on “Warehousing 
and Split Delivery to Customers.” The post-war pe- 
riod, Mr. Hammerslag said, made the manufacturers 
think, “What can we do for our customer?” A buyer’s 
market developed, hand-to-mouth buying became the 
thing. The more progressive manufacturers did not 
attempt to buck this tide of changing business pratcices, 
but went in for the smaller units that the customer 
wanted, and got the business. 


Split Deliveries Create Box Business 


“Buying in smaller units, is really encouraging the 
greater use of corrugated and fiber boxes,” Mr. Ham- 
merslag said. “The Paperboard Industries Association 
is showing the manufacturers the way to make split 
deliveries through the use of corrugated and fiber 
boxes. Split deliveries of paper, hardware, shoes, un- 
derwear and many other commodities will create busi- 
ness for the boxmakers.” 

Carl R. Schmidt, vice-president of the Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co., San Francisco, was elected president of the 
Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association at 
the annual election held June 29th. Mr. Schmidt has 
served as vice-president for the past term. Mr. Schmidt 
also won the golf championship at the convention. 

Russell Barker of the National Paper Box and Carton 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C., was elected vice-president. 
Mr. Barker was not present at the Del Monte conven- 
tion, having just returned from the national meeting 
at Chicago. 

Charles Ruble of the Standard Paper Box Co., Los 





Angeles, was named secretary. Hugh Peat, San Fran. 
cisco, is general secretary of the association. 

To the board of directors of the association elected 
C. A. Morgan, Portland Ore., manager of the folding 
box department of the F. C. Stettler Manufacturing 
Co., and A. J. Schoephoester of the Union Paper Box 
Co., of Seattle. Mr. Schoephoester is the retiring presi. 
dent. Morgan and Schoephoester serve with the other 
elected officers on the directorate. 

It was decided to hold the next convention at Del 
Monte during the last three days of June, 1928. 


Heavy Northwest Attendance 

The 1927 convention was marked by the heavy at. 
tendance from the Pacific Northwest, in direct contrast 
to the 1926 meeting, when only one delegate came from 
the North. Secretary Hugh Peat declared that the 
Northwest was represented almost one hundred per 
cent. A good delegation was present from Southern 
California and the Los Angeles members reported that 
a stronger spirit of cooperation than ever before is be. 
ing felt in the industry in their city. 

Three new members were elected. They were the 
Eureka Paper Box Co., Los Angeles; the Hollywood 
Paper Box Co., Los Angeles, and the Mission Paper 
Box Co., San Francisco. 

“This was the best convention we ever have held,” 
declared Secretray Hugh Peat at the conclusion. 
“There was a splendid spirit of loyalty to one another 
and loyalty to the association.” 

Secretary Peat delivered a tribute to the memory of 
Jack Holman of Seattle, former president, who died 
shortly after the last convention. A resolution of sym- 
pathy was passed and copies will be spread on the min- 
utes and sent to Mr. Holman’s family in the North. 

Ed Russ, San Francisco, head of the Sierra Art and 
Engraving Co., delivered an interesting paper on “Color 
Plates,” and exhibited many samples to show the ad- 
vantages box makers can gain by using color in their 
printing. Mr. Russ was thanked for attending the con- 
vention and for delivering his paper. Another speaker 
was Miss Foster of Los Angeles, who talked on “Pur- 
pose and Progress.” 


O’Hea for Permanent Chairman 

Bob O’Hea of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., of San 
Francisco, was chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, and, needless to say, “a good time was had by all.” 
They are going to make O’Hea permanent entertain- 
ment chairman. 

There was golf for men and ladies, bridge and rides 
for the ladies, a dinner dance and a banquet and even 
an old-fashioned horseshoe contest. 


Delegates to Convention 

Seattle—-NORTHWESTERN PAPER BOX CO.: 
H. M. Simmons; PUGET SOUND PAPER BOX 
CO.: James Scully; UNION PAPER BOX MFG. CO.: 
A. J. Schoephoester; KEYSTONE PAPER BOX MFG. 
CO.: F. H. Mattson; HINCHER PAPER BOX CO.: 
Lee Hincher; COAST CARTON CO.: J. L. Norie. 

Portland—E. C. STETTLER MFG. CO.: C. A. Mor- 
gan; PORTLAND PAPER BOX CO.: Rufus Holman. 

Salt Lake City—WESTERN PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO.: C. P. Castle. 

San Francisco—A. FLEISHHACKER CO.: W. J. 
O’Donnell and G. Trost; PARAFFINE COMPANIES, 
INC.: N. T. Bland, W. H. Thomas and W. D. Heller; 
SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPH CO.: Richard Schmidt, 
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Jr, and Carl R. Schmidt; CHARLES J. SCHMITT 
CO.: C. J. Schmitt and R. O. Comstock; THIEBAUT 
BROTHERS: J. J. Thiebaut and L. A. Thiebaut; 
RAISIN & ZARUBA: L. E. Raisin, Jack Raisin and 
Tony Korbel; YORK-STERN PAPER BOX CO.: E. R. 
Stern and R. E. York; BOXBOARD PRODUCTS CO.: 
David Sahlein and R. J. Gruenberg; NATIONAL 
PAPER PRODUCTS CO.: E. J. Farina and R. J. 
Barker; PETTERSON CARTON CO.: J. B. Gilman; 
ENTERPRISE PAPER BOX CO.: Jay Hamerslag. 

Oakland—INDEPENDENT PAPER BOX CO.: W. 

Warren; WESTERN PAPER BOX CO.: F. C. Kew- 
ell and F. W. Kewell. 

Los Angelee—STANDARD PAPER BOX CO.:: 
Charles Ruble; HERSEE PAPER BOX CO.: T. B. See- 
bald; NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CoO.: C. S. 
Rutherford; PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC., R. O. 
Graham; HOLLYWOOD PAPER BOX CO., Sanford 
Rice. 

Secretaries—Hugh Peat, Secretary Pacific Coast 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association; C. A. Elvin, Sec- 
retary, Los Angeles Paper Box Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Others Attending 
Sumner C. Caldwell, San Francisco, Zellerbach Paper 


Co.; Charles F. Schaub, Longview, Wash., Pacific Straw 


Paper & Board Co.; Ed. Russ, San Francisco, Sierra Art 
& Engraving Co.; R. C. Woerz, Los Angeles, Western 
Paste & Gum Co.; Harry Edwin Roden, New York, 
“The Shears”; Hoadley Johnson, San Francisco, Glu- 
col Mfg. Co.; H. P. Beckett, Philadelphia, National 
Paper Box Mfgrs.’ Ass’n.; J. C. Meyerstein, San Fran- 
cisco, Attorney for Association; C. E. Daugherty, Se- 
attle, Wash.; E. Wuthman, Schmidt Litho. Co., San 
Francisco; Bob O’Hea, Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 
Francisco; M. V. Brooks, San Francisco, Pacific Straw 
Paper & Board Co.; Frank Leppen; Henry Zellerbach, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco; A. B. Sinclair, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; James F. Nields, Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Harry T. Watson, Geo. 
H. Morrill Ink Co.; W. F. McKannay, Independent 
Press Room, San Francisco, Calif.; A. A. Rose, Glucol 
Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, Calif., and Sam 


Hawkins, PACIFIC PULP and PAPER INDUSTRY. 








CONVENTION SIDELITES 








One notable visitor at the convention was H. P. 
Beckett, attorney of Philadelphia, Pann., who is the 
Commissioner of the National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Beckett’s post as commissioner 
can be compared, in a way, to that of Commissioner 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis in baseball, as he directs the 
broad policy matters of the organization. 

Mr. Beckett talked at the Del Monte on cooperation 
in a national way between eastern and western paper 
box manufacturers. . 

The national association, Mr. Beckett reported, has 
approximately 500 members and he said he looked for- 
ward to the day when the boxmakers of the west will 
have representation on the directorate of the country- 
wide body. At present, the West has no director. The 
national body, the commissioner added, represents ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the country’s paper box pro- 
ducing capacity. This was Mr. Beckett’s first trip west 
and he said he noticed the splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion prevailing out here beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


The convention decided not to act at this time on 
the proposal of the National Box Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation that the western organization join the na- 
tional in a body. The weserners, however, thanked 
the national body for sending Commissioner Beckett 
west to explain the ideals and workings of the associa- 
tion. It was thought by many of the westerners that 
the national body is composed mainly of the set-up box 
makers, while the Coast organization is made up of 
manufacturers of corrugated and folding, as well as 
set-up boxes. For this reason, the work of the national 
body would not be of value to all the Coast members. 

- 

During the Del Monte convention, Fred Kewell of 
the Western Paper Box Co., of Oakland, Calif., re- 
ported on his recent trip to the national convention. 

‘_ - 

Joseph C. Meyerstein, San Francisco attorney, who 
is looked on as a sort of “patron saint” of the box man- 
ufacturers’ body, attended the Del Monte convention, 
welcomed the delegates and presided as toastmaster 
at the banquet Wednesday night, which closed the 
gathering. 

Mr. Meyerstein’s father was one of the organizers 
of the association and Mr. Meyerstein himself served 
for some time as secretary. He is ow the legal coun- 
sellor of the organization. 

“ . 

The Pacific Coast Box Manufacturers’ Association 
has decided to make Del Monte its permanent conven- 
tion meeting place and has adopted a system of divid- 
ing transportation costs, so that all delegates, whether 
they be from far or near, will pay the same for travel- 
ing. For instance, this year, the delegates from Los 
Angeles, each paid about $12 more than his actual ticket 
cost, so that the Seattle delegates, who traveled a longer 


distance, would pay no more than the others. 
*¢ 68 


In the golf tournament, held in connection with the 
convention, the new president, Carl R. Schmidt, de- 
feated W. H. Thomas of the Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., for the convention championship. Schmidt took 
the first flight honors after he and Thomas had elim- 


inated all others. This is the first time the same man 
has held both the presidency and the golf champion- 
ship. 

¢« @ 

Mrs. Walter D. Heller, San Francisco, Calif., whose 
husband is with the Paraffine Companies, won the 
ladies’ putting contest. 

.2* 

A paper on “Constructive Sales Methods, the Great 
Need of the Industry,” was read at the convention by 
Sanford Rice, vice-president of the Hollywood Paper 
Box Co., of Hollywood, Calif. 

A constructive salesman, Mr. Rice declared, should 
have tact, diplomacy, agreeableness, personality and 
ideas. Merchandise, he added, should be made attrac- 
tive and practical in order to create the demand in the 
mind of the buyer. Salesmen, he said, should study 
the needs of their buyers, so that they can suggest 
boxes that will supply the want. 





, Pilz Talks on Paper Making 
W. J. Pilz of the Everett Pulp and Paper Company, 
at Everett, Washington, gave a talk on the history of 
paper making and the development of the industry on 


the Pacific Coast at a recent Rotary club meeting at 
Everett. 
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And So the West Started Making Its 
Own Coated Paper 


Unable to Find a Coated Paper Entirely Satisfactory to Its Customers the Schmidt Lithograph Company 


HE coating of white paper—an industry new to 
the west—was started in San Francisco last year 
by the pioneer Schmidt Lithograph Co. and the 
venture has proven so successful that the company has 
found it necessary to double the capacity of its coating 
department. 

For many years the 
east furnished all the 
coated papers used on 
the Pacific slope. No 
paper was coated in the 
west. It was a distant 
industry. 

A feeling that better 
coated paper could be 
produced on the coast 
than the paper which was 
shipped from the east led 
the Schmidt Lithograph 
Company to investigate 
the possibilities of a 
plant. 

“After trying every- 
where for coated paper 
that would prove satis- 
factory to our customers,” 
Richard Schmidt,]r., sec- 
retary of the Schmidt 
company declared recent- 
ly, “we decided to put in our own plant and turn out 
the best coated paper possible. Coated paper we had 
been receiving curled or wrinkled or stretched and was 
unsatisfactory. 





J. B. MORROW 


“Our object in installing the coated paper plant was 
to overcome our troubles and to give our customers 
the best to be had. We started with the idea of sup- 
plying our own needs for coated paper first and then 
disposing of the balance of our coated stock to the 
trade.” 


In installing the coated paper plant, the Schmidt 
company brought J. B. Morrow, a veteran paper mill 
man, from the east and purchased the most modern 
machinery available, investing close to $100,000. 

Mr. Morrow has had charge of coating plants in 
the east for many years and has been actively associat- 
ed with the paper industry for a long period. He is 
familiar with both the production and the selling ends 
as he was for several years selling paper in Oriental 
countries. 

Compared to some of the big eastern mills—with 
their thirty or more paper coating machines, the 
Schmidt plant, with its one machine, is small but it is 
as “all-western” as it can be and it is growing. 


In putting in the plant the predominating idea was 
to make it as up-to-date as possible, so that the very 


of San Francisco Developed Its Own Plant—Unique in the Western United States 


best coated paper and best service could be given the 
Schmidt customers. 

Although the machinery for the plant came from the 
east, as none of this machinery is manufactured on the 
coast, most of the products used in the process of coat- 
ing paper at Schmidt’s are from the Pacific Coast. This 
method of encouraging western industry is carried out 
throughout the Schmidt organization. 

The entire second floor of the new Schmidt building 
at Second and Bryant streets, San Francisco, has been 
given over to the coating paper department. 


The process of coating paper consists of applying 
mineral pigments to the paper body stock with ad- 
hesives, and one of the most important steps in the 
procedure is the mixing of the coating solutions. 


The solution is composed of China clay, satin white, 
sizing, casein, waxes, coloring, when needed, and 
blanchfix, a by-product of peroxide. As far as possible 
these ingredients are bought from the Pacific Coast. 
One important item not yet obtainable in the Pacific 
Coast section is the China clay. The United Kingdom 
is an important exporter of this product to the United 
States. English China clay is free from grit and has 
a reputation for high quality. 

The casein, used as an adhesive, and much of the 
coloring and waxes are supplied by Pacific Coast job- 
bers. Some of the colors are from New York. 


Overcomes Curling Problem 


In working out the solutions at the Schmidt plant, 
Mr. Morrow claims he has solved the question of curl- 
ing paper and he is now producing a non-curling paper 
for labels. This is a noteworthy achievement, as many 
coated papers, when cut into label size, curl at the 
sides in the printing and varnishing process and make 
it difficult for label machines to function properly. 

One of the main pieces of equipment in the coating 
department is the big coating machine and the “festoon” 
or drying room. In this coating machine the uncoated 
paper is whirled through troughs containing the coat- 
ing solution, is passed under fine badger’s hair brushes 
which spread the solution evenly and is sent on into 
the “festoon” to be carried more than 300 feet through 
controlled air. ‘“Festoon” racks gently lift the paper 
into long loops and the controlled temperature and 
moisture—regulated by thermostatic control—dry it 
uniformly. The thermostatic-controlled dryer at the 
Schmidt plant is one of only two in the entire country. 


The coating machine is a seven-brush Waldron heavy 
duty, low frame, inclined bed coating machine. The 
machine is heavy for high class work and as it is low 
and has an inclined bed, the operator can at all times 
observe the paper as it runs through the machine. In 
this way he can at once detect any irregularities or im- 
perfections not only on the paper, but in the coating. 
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In the Machine on the Right the Paper Is Coming Through the Solution Tank, Passing Under the Brushes on Top and Going on 
into the Festoon. On the Left the Paper Is Returning and Is Going on to the Rolls. From There It Goes to the Calendars. The 
John Waldron Corporation, Which Supplied the Principal Equipment Shown, Is Now Installing a Duplicate ‘Line” 


The machine is equipped with a suction apron which 
uses a vacuum to draw the paper through the coating 
machine. This is in line with the very latest modern 
practice whereby the paper is drawn uniformly in its 
flat condition through the machine without depending 
on the old fashioned beater bars for drawing the paper 
out of the machine. 

The paper, after passing through the coating ma- 
chines, passes over sticks which are automatically car- 
tied up on to a Waldron festoon machine of the very 
latest and most modern type. This festooning machine 
is of all steel construction, eliminating the warping and 
twisting encountered on the earlier types of wood frame 
festooning machines. The sticks over which the paper 
is looped are carried down over this festooning machine, 
the spacing on the sticks automatically being changed 
at various sections to secure the highest quality 

The sticks are then carried around on to a return 
festooning machine where the paper is carried back 
and the sticks are automatically taken out from under 
the paper, these sticks being also automatically returned 
to the first festooning machine ready to start through 
the process again. No hand operation is required on 
any of the process. The paper is then wound up on a 
Waldron slip-belt winder with the latest type of patent 
automatic tension device. This automatic tension de- 
vice allows for any variable tension to be applied to 


the paper so that it may be wound at just the correct 
tension. 

All of this equipment is manufactured by the John 
Waldron Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The drying system which dries the paper while it is 
hanging in festoons over the sticks of the festoon ma- 
chine is not only of the latest and most modern type, 
but also includes a paper conditioning system which is 
a very recent development and is in use so far by very 
few of the eastern coating mills. 

This drying and conditioning system was designed 
and installed by the J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion. The paper is dried by the application of warm 
air introduced above the festoons and discharged down- 
ward in such a manner that the greater part of the dry- 
ing is applied to the central portion of the sheet of 
paper. This tends to obviate the over-drying of the 
edge and prevents the curling edge that is present un- 
less this precaution is taken. The air is removed from 
the bottom of the festoons so that the entire tendency 
for the air is to pass downward over the sheet of coated 
paper. The festoons are carried continuously through 
the festooning machine and the action of the air tends 
to give a uniform drying. 

This is a system that is in use in most of the modern 
coating mills, but the Schmidt plant is rather distinctive 
in the fact that a separate drying system is used for 








Controlled Air Regulates the Drying as the Coated Stock 
Passes Through the Festoon or Drying Room 


each machine. That is, there is a separate fan and 
heating coils for circulating the air to each individual 
machine. This helps the drying system to be operated 
to get the best results on the paper regardless of the 
different weight of paper that may be run on the ad- 
joining machine. 

The drying apparatus itself is located at the turn 
around end of the festoons on the same floor and 
there is an exhaust system for removing the moisture- 
laden air from the dryer. Large quantities of air at 
low temperatures are circulated through the dryer so 
that in the event of stopping the lines or varying out- 
side weather conditions there will be the least tendency 
to over dry any portion of the sheet. 

The conditioning system, however, which is placed at 
the end of the lines is an additional device to control 
the moisture contained in the paper and bring it out 
on the reel, uniform and at the proper degree of mois- 
ture. The last part of the festoon machine before the 
paper goes to the reel is enclosed in a separate com- 
partment and in this compartment predetermined and 
automatically maintained temperature and humidity is 
used to bring the paper to the proper condition. 





The New Building of the Schmidt Lithograph Company at 
Second and Bryant Streets, San Francisco. The Coated Paper 
Department Occupies the Entire Second Floor 
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This conditioning system is an elaborate equipment 
but operates in a similar manner to the drying system, 
Regardless of outside weather conditions or the dryness 
or dampness of the paper, these automatic devices keep 
a constant temperature and humidity in the air passing 
over the paper. The result is not only a sheet which 
will finish up better, but a sheet which will enter the 
lithographers press rooms in the proper condition for 
preventing change in register. 


Back on the rolls, the coated paper is sent through a 
big 26-ton calendar to bring out the finish. 


Other equipment in the coating department ar 
Schmidt’s is a large sheet trimmer, a rotary cutter, and 
a layboy. 

The paper used at the Schmidt plant for coating is 
all made on the Pacific Coast and comes from the Ey. 
erett, Washington, plant of the Everett Pulp and Paper 
Co., and the West Tacoma, Washington, plant of the 
Cascade Paper Co. The stock used is web stock and 
Mr. Morrow declares it is superior to web stock used 
by eastern mills. 


Both book and label papers are produced at the 
Schmidt coating plant. The book papers are coated on 











Proper Shipping of Coated Paper Is Important. Note the 
Shipping Box, in Front of the Trimmer, Lined with Oiled 
Paper to Retain Moisture in the Stock 


both sides and the label papers on one side. Under the 
present arrangement, the paper is turned over and sent 
through for a second time when it is to be coated on 
both sides. Eventually a coater that can operate on 
both sides at once will be installed. 


Coated papers are advantageous because they take 
the ink and varnish better than plain papers and, for 
that reason, are in demand for label and book work. 


At present the Schmidt plant, with its one coating 
and drying unit, has a capacity of three tons for eight 
hours work. To balance the plant in order to keep the 
calendar machine and cutters busy, another coating 
machine and drying room is being built and will be in 
operation in July. This was found necessary because 
the calendar and cutting equipment is capable of hand- 
ling the output of two coating units. When the new 
unit is installed, the capacity will be increased to six 
tons per shift. If necessary, extra shifts can be added 
and double or treble the present output. 


And ‘now a bit about this organization, the Schmidt 
Lithograph Company, who’s behind it and how it start- 
(Turn to Page 46) 
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He Takes Issue 


June 22, 1927. 
Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry, 
71 Columbia St., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to take issue with some things said in the 
June number of PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY. Mr. R. R. Montell, in his article entitled 
“Looking Into This Overproduction”, in remarking that 
the Eastern paper mills now are producing a surplus, 
says, “Those mills represent an enormous investment 
and if jeopardized by an unwarranted competition the 
sources of this investment will withdraw all support 
from Northwestern developments.” 

Now let me ask a few questions. I think it is time 
for a show down on this “powerful Eastern interests” 
attitude. I am not necessarily expecting answers, but 
I pass these questions on to you as food for thought. 

Look over this Pacific Coast development. Up to 
date has there been any notable investment on the 
Pacific Coast by Eastern interests? Is it not true that 
the Western men are hoeing their own row, building 
this industry with their own money? 

What do you mean, this “unwarranted competition?” 
What is there in the threat that the “powerful Eastern 
interests” will withdraw all their support of the Western 
development? 

The West has men and brains of its own, and it has 
raw material and power. There are millions—Western 
millions—invested on the Pacific Coast right now, in- 
vested because some far-seeing industrialists have seen 
opportunities and gone to it. I would say the West 
has progressed quite well so far without the aid of 
these so-called “powerful Eastern interests.” 


A Challenge to the East 


You can’t stop an industry. I think you have said 
that yourselves somewhere in your columns. If the 
pulp manufacturers of the Pacific Coast can produce 
pulp and paper at a lower cost by reason of vastly 

eaper materials, and lay it down at the door of the 
consumer at a total cost that is less than he has to pay 
elsewhere, then is not the West simply shouting a chal- 
lenge to the East? 

We have heard before that this is a free country. 
It’s so. Why then the plea of “unwarranted compe- 
tition?” Business is a game, a game of the survival of 
the fittest. If we have the raw materials and the money 
and the brains to use them, then why should we sit 
back and take a Rip Van Winkle rest just because our 
efforts are going to make the Eastern neighbor run a 
little harder and maybe work up a sweat? 

This cry of “unwarranted competition” has been 
made before. Did the textile mills in New England 
have any right to cry when their rivals began to spring 
up in the South? Did the shoe factories have any 
tight to whimper when that branch of manufacturing 
heeded the call of Horace Greeley and began moving 
to St. Louis and other cities not in Massachusetts? 

We have our own problem in developing the pulp 
and paper industry here on the West Coast. Do you 
think the West can really look for any great financial 
assistance from these “powerful Eastern interests?” I 
think rather not. I’m for Western development and 
in this manner, quoting from the first .issue of your 
own journal: 


“To promote the sound development of the pulp 


and paper industry in the West in a manner that will 
result in the maximum benefit to this region and the 
greatest prosperity to its people.” 

Personally, I think that the West is on the wrong 
track in expecting any help from the East in the de- 
velopment of the pulp and paper industry. Many of 
these “powerful Eastern interests” feel uncomfortable 
about this Western development, sort of rooted out of 
their comfortable rut. This Western development, for 
them, is not following the least line of resistance. Rather 
than help from the East, I expect opposition. 

The West has made quite substantial progress thus 
far, entirely with Western men, Western money, West- 
ern genius. These three are a great team, and, applied 
to the pulp and paper industry in the West, they are 
getting fruitful results. 

Yours for Western development, 


WESTERNER. 


Editor's Note: Questions asked ty the writer of the 
above letter are undoubtedly salient and arouse considerable 
thought. While this journal makes no attempt to answer 
the questions, the letter is believed to be of such general 
interest that it is passed on in its entirety for the benefit 
of our readers. For obvious reasons the name of the 
writer is withheld. 





Newberg Plant Ready by September 


With a crew of 125 men on the job the work of com- 
pleting the pulp unit of the Spaulding Pulp & Paper 
Company at Newberg, Oregon, is advancing rapidly 
and by September 1 the mill should be in operation 
turning out sulphite. 

Actual construction of the plant was started last No- 
vember. Wet weather for the first few weeks made 
progress in construction slow, but since March there 
have been no idle moments around the plant. Acid 
towers were completed several weeks ago, digesters 
have been installed as have also chippers, barkers, sul- 
phur burners and other machinery. 

For the first year the Spaulding company will manu- 
facture pulp which will be sold through Perkins-Good- 
win Company of New York. The plant will have a 
50-ton pulp capacity. The paper unit will not be | 
started for some time, although the company’s capital 
of $1,200,000 provides for a paper mill. 

“We feel that we have one of the best locations for 
a paper plant on the Pacific Coast,” remarks Chas. K. 
Spaulding, president. “The plant is on property adjoin- 
ing the Spaulding Logging Company saw mill, which 
will provide fuel. 

“We feel proud of the manner in which the company 
has been financed. To date it has cost us less than 
one and one-half per cent to obtain sufficient money 
to erect the pulp unit. There has been no promotion, 
watered or bonus stock given out and there will not be. 
We have been conservative all along and we propose 
a conservative growth.” 

Mr. Spaulding is one of the best known lumbermen 
on the Pacific Coast. For many years he has supplied 
the mills at Oregon City with pulp wood, and he has 
a thorough knowledge of the business end of the pulp 
and paper industry. He has surrounded himself with 
technical men who have gained their knowledge through 
long years in the paper industry. 





Vacations On Catalina Island 
J. L. Harden, vice-president of Ingram & Co., paper 
dealers of 1112 Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles, spent 
part of July on a vacation trip to Catalina Island. 
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Zellerbach to Build at Townsend 


HE Zellerbach Corporation will begin the con- 

I struction of a kraft mill to cost from $2,500,000 

to $3,000,000 at Port Townsend, Washington, as 
soon as the preliminary questions of title to site and 
supply of water have been definitely settled. This is 
the announcement made by Zellerbach officials on 
July 9. 

Preliminary reports that the Port Townsend commit- 
tee of citizens had been notified from the San Fran- 
cisco Zellerbach office of the decision to locate at Port 
Townsend are confirmed by Mr. K. O. Fosse, in charge 
of the Zellerbach office in Seattle. 

“There are two things that must be settled before act- 
ual construction can begin,” Mr. Fosse stated. ‘There 
are a few matters relative to the site that must be 
cleared and Port Townsend must vote on the proposi- 
tion of raising $150,000 by local subscription for its 
part in assuring the water supply.” 

The water is to be brought from the Big Quilcene 
river, a distance of some thirty miles. The water de- 
velopment will cost approximately $800,000, but the 
amount over and above the Port Townsend share is to 
be raised by floating general bonds. 

However, Port Townsend citizens have shown a will- 
ingness to get behind the proposition and are energeti- 
cally bending every effort to get the big mill located 
there. 

Port Townsend is about forty-five miles north and 
slightly west from Seattle on the western shore of Puget 
Sound. It is situated at the northeastern tip of the 
Olympic peninsula and is the terminus of the peninsula 


branch of the railroad connecting Port Townsend and 
Port Angeles, where another Zellerbach mill, the Wash. 
ington Pulp and Paper Corporation, is located. Port 
Townsend has an excellent harbor and has access to 
some very fine timber country. 

Present plans, while not entirely complete, according 
to the Zellerbach officials, call for a 75-ton mill as the 
first unit with provision for expansion as conditions war. 
rant. Kraft paper and liners will be manufactured at 
first and other grades may be manufactured later, Mr, 
Fosse stated. 

The matters of water and title are not expected to 
prove to be any obstacle and construction will begin as 
soon as possible. 

“We expect to let the contracts for this construction 
very soon,” Mr. Fosse stated. 

A. J. Bennett, recently appointed chief engineer of 
all Zellerbach construction, will supervise the construc- 
tion of the new kraft mill at Port Townsend. He has al- 
ready spent considerable time at Port Townsend and is 
ready to push the construction as soon as that is pos- 
sible. 

The building will follow the same general substantial 
type of construction that has been used in other Zeller- 
bach mills, that is, reinforced concrete. There will bea 
similarity to the mill at Shelton, but “something differ- 
ent” will be tried out in the Port Townsend construc- 
tion, it is stated. 

Orders for most of the machinery to be used at the 
Port Townsend mill have already been placed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fosse. 








Kuppler Gets Hoquiam Mill Contract 


Chris Kuppler and Sons were notified on June 29 that 
they had been awarded the contract to build the new 
mill of the Grays Harbor Pulp Company at Hoquiam, 
Washington, in the Grays Harbor district. 

The Kuppler organization has also built the new and 
addition units of the Washington Pulp and Paper Cor- 
poration at Port Angles, and the just-completed sulphite 
mill of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Company at Shel- 
ton, Washington. 

George W. Kuppler, who was in charge of the con- 
struction at Shelton, is already supervising the moving 
of equipment from Shelton to Hoquiam. Active con- 
struction will begin as soon as the pile driving, which 
has now been in progress for some weeks, is sufficiently 
advanced. 

Gas shovels are also on the job clearing the debris 
from the old National mill site where the pulp mill is to 
rise. 

Kupplers will establish an office at Hoquiam about 
August 15. 

A. J. Bennett, chief engineer of the Zellerbach Com- 
pany, and L. Rubicon, assistant engineer, have been 
spending considerable time at Hoquiam recently, super- 
vising the preliminary work. 

The Grays Harbor Pulp Company has filed a peti- 
tion with the Grays Harbor county commissioners for 
a franchise to run a 30-inch water line from a point on 
the east branch of the Hoquiam river to the mill site. 


Paper Mill for Kelso 


The Kelso Paper Company has filed articles of in- 
corporation with the secretary of the State of Wash- 
ington, and announcement is made that the company is 
planning to build a paper mill of thirty tons capacity at 
Kelso, Washington. 

The trustees appearing in the articles of incorpora- 
tion are P. J. and Stephen F. Gallagher of Portland, 
Oregon, and E. A. Knight of Kelso. Capitalization is 
fixed at $200,000. Names of the principal stockholders 
are withheld. 

According to P. J. Gallagher the Kelso Paper Com- 
pany plans to construct a mill on the site of the Kelso 
Shingle Company and property adjoining. The site has 
a 2000-foot frontage on the Cowlitz river. 

Mr. Gallagher appeared before the Kelso city council 
recently and requested that the city trade a small tract 
of land for a larger tract to insure a site that will provide 
for storage and later expansion. 

The city council instructed the city attorney to draw 
up papers for the transfer. 

Preliminary announcements are made to the effect 
that construction will be pushed with the hopes that the 
plant will be in operation before the end of the present 
year. 





Pacific Coast pulp and paper development is best 
watched through a Pacific Coast publication. 
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Hawley Program Advancing Rapidly 


Surprising changes have been made in the past thirty 
days at the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon 
City, Oregon, where a $1,500,000 improvement program 
is being carried out. The construction crews are going 
at the work with a vim that assures the completion of 
the present program about the end of the present year. 

The ground wood mill is already fifty per cent com- 
plete. Five new three-pocket grinders, all direct con- 
nected, are to be installed in this unit. 

A crew is busy wrecking the old bus garage to make 
way for a new rail approach to serve the storage tracks 
and the ground wood department. 

Two old units of the boiler house are being removed 
and one new 546 h.p. boiler is being installed. Prep- 
arations are now being made for the setting of this new 
power unit. 

The No. 1 paper machine is being reconditioned and 
will have a new drying system that will increase the 
capacity of the machine by a substantial percentage. 

The present No. 4 machine room is to be consider- 
ably enlarged, both in width and in length. 

There is to be a new concrete finishing room which 
will extend at the present second floor elevation out 
over the railroad tracks. There will be a two-story 
extension to the present warehouse with the second 
floor serving the Southern Pacific Railway for outgoing 
shipments of paper. 

Mr. Willard V. Hawley, Jr., active head of opera- 
tions at the Hawley mill, believes that the present $1,- 
500,000 program will be completed before January 1. 

The engineering work is under the direction of V. 
D. Simons of Chicago. Howard Simons, his son, is 
making the Hawley job his particular hobby at the 
present time. R. W. Lee, another member of the V. D. 
Simons staff, is resident engineer at the Hawley plant, 
actively supervising the work. 





Redwood Tried Out for Pulp 


Possible development of a pulp mill in upper Cali- 
fornia in the redwood district is indicated with the filing 
for water rights on the Eel river in the vicinity of 
Scotia, California, by the Pacific Lumber Co. 

The lumber company has been looking into the pos- 


sibilities of redwood for pulp manufacture. Several 
shipments of redwood pulp timber have been shipped 
to mills in Wisconsin, and it is reported that one batch 
was worked up entirely unmixed with other woods and 
produced a high grade kraft paper. Better strength 
and texture are two of the features claimed for the red- 
wood pulp. 

A. S. Murphy, executive vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, when asked if a pulp or paper mill 
is contemplated, said, “This company has no definite 


plans regarding the construction of a pulp and paper 
mill at this time.” 





Japan Agent Interested in Kraft 
_ “We have been selling Scandinavian pulp and paper 
in Japan and China for the past nine years and we are 
always on the lookout for new sources of supply,” 
writes E. A. Dahlin, manufacturer’s agent in Tokyo, 
Japan. “We are interested particularly in kraft paper, 
also in sulphite pulp. Pulp is wanted in sheets, wrapped 
in their own sulphite covers, bales of about 500 pounds 
het, moisture ten to twelve per cent. Prices should be 


quoted per ton of 2240 pounds, c. i. f. Kobe or Yoko- 
hama.” 


Bloedel-Donovan Investigating Further 


Engineers are studying the problem of developing 
the pulp and paper mill at the Bloedel-Donovan Lum- 
ber mills at Bellingham, Washington, but no further 
announcement can be made at the present time, accord- 
ing to J. H. Bloedel, president of the company. Mr. 
Bloedel returned to Seattle about July 1 after a business 
trip to New York which covered a period of one month. 
The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber mills have an office in 
New York and Mr. Bloedel makes the eastern trip two 
or three times every year. 

“We have engineers studying the problem,” Mr. 
Bloedel stated upon his return, “but the situation is 
substantially the same as it was when the first announce- 
ment was made last spring. 

“The city of Bellingham is voting on water bonds on 
August 9, and we rather hope the bonds carry as they 
will assure our water supply. There is plenty of water 
in Lake Whatcom, which lies 318 feet above the bay, 
so the problem is not one of quantity but only ot 
distribution.” 





Davis Rafts Patents Upheld 


Patents in connection with the building of Davis 
rafts must be recognized, according to the finding of 
Mr. Justice W. A. Macdonald in British Columbia 
supreme court, who granted Davis Log Rafts Patents 
Company and Davis Ocean Log Rafting & Towing 
Company of Portland, an injunction which restrains 
defendants, Cathels & Sorensen, Vancouver Island log- 
gers, from infringing upon plaintiffs’ rights. 

Davis patented his method of transporting logs in 
the United States in 1913 and in Canada five years 
later. Without obtaining license from the Davis people, 
Cathels & Sorensen, it is alleged, constructed Davis 
rafts and paid no royalty on them. 

The defense was that Davis was not the first inventor 
of the raft and that the Davis raft was not a patentable 
device. When it was submitted that W. N. Kelly, a 
mechanical engineer, had constructed a similar raft in 
1912 in Wales, Judge Macdonald decided that the rafts 
were not the same, that the Davis raft was both novel 
in its construction and in its results, and that it was a 
patentable invention. 





Astoria Has Pulp Resources 


Many advantages for the establishment of a pulp and 
paper industry are held by Astoria, Oregon, according 
to W. A. Tyler, president of the Astoria National Bank. 

“Astoria is in the heart of a great timber country,” 
Mr. Taylor states. ‘Great stands of hemlock are im- 
mediately adjacent to Astoria and our location at the 
mouth of the Columbia river makes us able to draw 
from woodlands in the greater part of Washington and 
Oregon. 

“We have plenty of water, Our shipping facilities 
are excellent, both for rail and water. The Port of 
Astoria has three great docks equipped for handling 
and storing all kinds of cargo. This factor alone would 
eliminate the necessity of a mill building its own docks.” 





Grays Harbor Shipping Chips 


From twelve to fourteen carloads of chips are being 
shipped out of the Grays Harbor, Washington, district 
daily. The chips, principally spruce and Western hem- 
lock are going to pulp and paper mills at Shelton and 
Camas, Washington, and to St. Helens, Oregon. Each 
car contains approximately twenty cords of wood. 
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The Advent of Shredded Pulp: 


The Fidalgo System of Air-Drying and Shredding Pulp Was Conceived and Developed on Pacific Coast 


ing Company, Anacortes, Washington, was formed 

by a group of men, some identified with the lum- 
ber industry, who felt it was incumbent on them to see 
if a commercial pulp could be made out of the enor- 
mous waste available from Pacific Coast mills. These 
men risked their money in the building of a small plant 
utilizing waste box wood for the manufacture of sul- 
phite pulp. Long rail hauls to market or marine ship- 
ments were one of the chief problems. Air drying was 
necessary, but the investment in a cylinder drying ma- 
chine was too great. The obstacle had to be overcome. 
President Ossian Anderson and R. S. Talbot, at that 
time general manager, finally decided to see what they 
could do with a textile type of dryer such as used for 
drying of cotton and wool products. 

A Sargent Dryer was purchased. C. G. Sargent’s 
Sons Corporation, Graniteville, Mass., founded in 1852, 
have long supplied dryers to textile industry. 

The dryer had to be adapted to drying of pulp, but 
after many setbacks, the basic principle of drying wood 
pulp, called the Fidalgo Drying System was developed 
and put on a commercial working basis in the Anacortes 
plant. This system utilizes a wet press or dewaterer to 
form and press pulp into as dry a sheet as possible, a 


Ss four years ago the Fidalgo Pulp Manufactur- 


*By R. D. Kehoe, Technical Economist Corporation, N. Y. 


shredder to shred the wet sheet into uniform pieces, a 
dryer to air dry the pulp in shredded form without 
injuring fibre and a forming and baling press to com. 
press into bales for rail or water shipment. Patents 
were applied for in all pulp producing countries on this 
basic principle, most of which have been allowed to. 
gether with apparatus patents on various parts that had 
to be built specially for efficient drying of pulp. Since 
then, the operation being entirely successful, installa. 
tions were made in numerous plants, various improve. 
ments made and means provided so that pulp and paper 
trade could utilize the results of this work. 

Air dried pulp has a strength test as good as wet 
pulp, in other words, because the pulp is not brought in 
contact with the hot cylinder, but simply dried by a cur. 
rent of air which is circulated through the dryers at a 
temperature not exceeding 260° F., the fiber does not 
suffer any injury which may occur with cylinder drying 
machines, and which is stated by reputable engineers 
to have the effect of reducing the strength tests from 
ten to thirty points. 

At the same time, when compared with Canadian 
or foreign pulp shipped in rolls, a considerable saving 
in labor, electrical horsepower and time is effected in 
the beater room. The ordinary method of drawing the 
sheet out of the center of the roll in the beater requires 
the time of two men. Considerable wear and tear on 
the beater itself is caused 
by the congestion of 
sheets in the beater roll, 








Discharging End of Sargent Dryer, San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Company 


making it lift up and 
down on the bed plate. 
The Fidalgo System re- 
quires one man cutting 
the wires or straps and 
dumping the entire bale 
into the beater. During 
the manufacturing pro- 
cess the surface of the 
small pieces of shredded 
pulp do not come in con- 
tact with any heated sur- 
face. The surface pores 
being entirely free, the 
shredded pulp is almost 
immediately absorbed in 
the beater, thereby elim- 
inating considerable up- 
keep cost of the beater 
and reducing the beating 
time. This frequently 
means a saving of 33 1/3 
per cent in beater horse- 
power. 

The Fidalgo plant first 
| used a two press wet ma- 
} chine. In most of the 
smaller plants this ma- 
chine has been utilized 
and is in successful oper- 
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ation. In fact, the drying installations are in 
most cases designed to conform to the capacity 
of two press wet machines. Need for larger 
installations have resulted in standardizing on 
two sizes of Fidalgo Dryers, one 50-60 tons 
daily, and one of 70-80 tons daily. With 
bleached stock the capacity is lower, hence the 
variation. 

In the Anacortes and Bellingham plants the 
wet machine is located on the floor above the 
dryer, the wet sheet being guided to the shred- 
der on the feed end of the dryer through an 
opening in the floor. In other installations the 
wet machine is located on the same floor as 
the dryer but raised on concrete foundation 
two to three feet above the level of the dryer 
itself. In one of the new installations being made, as occasion necessitate. 
they would be required to handle wet sheets occasion- An oscillating scraper removes dried pulp from con- 
ally for local shipments, a sufficient space is allowed veyer and lift over into conveyer leading to bale former. 


Due to necessity for uniform moisture 
content in dried pulp, special equipment 
with recording dry and wet bulb ther- 
mometers, with automatic regulation on 
thermostatic valves on steam supply, have 
been designed to fit the needs of various 
applications. Thus, the varying dry and 
wet bulb temperature of outside air have 
no effect on the uniformity of dried pulp, 
nor has the possible variation in the sheet 
from wet machine (due to fluctuation in 
stock from screens or other causes). 


Three Apron Dryer Used Where Floor Space Is Limited 


Economy of Operation 


Tests made to date, without use of 
economizer (exchanging indirectly heat 
in vapor outlet of dryer with incoming 
air) and using Rogers two press wet ma- 
chine, indicate maximum live steam con- 
sumption at seventy pounds gauge does 
not exceed three thousand five hundred 
pounds to ton of air dried stock. The 
builders of economizers furnish assurance 
between the wet machine and the dryer so that the wet that this can be reduced one third with their equip- 
machine can be operated independently, if so desired. ment. 

The only moving parts on the dryer are the fans and (Turn to Page 38) 
apron conveyer. These two items have 
been given special consideration in design. (- ° ° 
The ball bearing fans run silently and the 
conveyer apron travels slowly from feed Fj Dray System 
to discharge end. The apron conveyers Amy R Tress Comminamen 
used at first have been supplemented by 
the Sargent patented “swing shelf con- 
veyers” which embody simplicity and lon- = = = = _— 
gevity. : 452= = = F = 2 SE 

Steel links are used with hardened steel a: F Ch eee | 
rolls on the converting studs driven by 
specially designed sprocket gears. The 
ends of the inwardly extending studs are 
inserted into the ends of slotted steel pipes 
into which slots are secured galvanized 
wire cloth shelves suitably bound on two 
short edges and long following edges. i 2 
The chains and shelves are supported aii a 
upon steel runs. No shelf is directly [Kine of Pur Am Oreo - 
connected with a preceeding shelf except |Sc~ weren ue 7 
by the chain, thus avoiding any wear —— oon ral 
through pull from one shelf to the next. P 
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Fidalgo Baling Method 
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Peculiar Competition at L. A.’ 


Los Angeles paper men are engrossed just now with 
the highly technical questions surrounding proposed 
changes in the trade unit, according to J. R. Coffman, 
secretary of the Los Angeles Paper Trade Association, 
Room 306 Coulter Building. 

Whether the 1,000-sheet count, with the stock packed 
in cartons, or the ream count is preferable has been 
discussed generally at meetings of paper men in Los 
Angeles, and differences of opinion have developed. 

Mr. Coffman said recently that his organization had 
not reached a decision as to the advising adoption of 
the innovation. 

In this connection, he pointed out that any system 
that made for economical handling of paper products 
would be specially welcomed by the Los Angeles paper 
industry. 

Competition is spelled with capital letters all the way 
through for the Los Angeles paper man, Mr. Coffman 
says, because of a situation that is probably peculiar to 
that community. 

The fact that Southern California has been boosted 
far and wide as a comfortable and thoroughly delight- 
ful region in which to live has had a great deal to do 
with it. The constant iteration of the phrase “fastest 
growing” community has drawn the attention of the 
entire country to Southern California, and paper mer- 
chants as well as others, have been impressed. 

“Aha!” they exclaim, “they sure do spread a lot o’ 
ink about themselves out there. You’ve got to have 
paper to spread the ink on, so we'll just hurry out 
there and see that there’s no shortage.” 

The result of this reasoning, Mr. Coffman says, is 
that there is an attempt to sell more paper in Los An- 
geles than the rate of consumption justifies. So the 


Los Angeles paper merchant has to be on his toes all 
the time. 





Davison Says East Is Interested 


Roy Davison, president of the Standard Paper Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington, who returned recently by 
way of the Eastern and Midwest states after a tour to 
South America, remarks that the Eastern paper men 
are greatly interested in the growing pulp and paper 
development on the Pacific Coast. 

“When they learned that I was in the paper business 
on the Pacific Coast they practically collared me and 
plied me with an endless number of questions. They 
are anxious, apparently, to talk to anyone who knows 
the field out in the West,” Mr. Davison said. 

“I visited some of the pulp and paper mills back 
there. The wood which was going through the convey- 
ors to the wood rooms in these Eastern mills is smaller 
in general than the stuff we are throwing away in the 
mills and in the woods every day here in the West. 
The Eastern and Midwest mills have gone through 
their wood resources to the point where they appreciate 
what raw material means. 

“Some of these mills in such states as Wisconsin, 


which was once heavily timbered, are now buying all 
of their wood from Canada. When I told them of the 
quantities of wood being wasted here in the West they 
could hardly believe what I said.” 

Mr. Davison has been in the paper business on the 
Pacific Coast for approximately a quarter of a century, 





Hamersley Plans Northwest Warehouse 
The Hamersley Mfg. Co. of Garfield, New Jersey, is 


contemplating the establishment of another warehouse 
for the Pacific Coast, to be located in a Pacific North- 
west city. 

“Definite plans have not been made,” states E. J. 
Kieffer, Coast representative of the Hamersley Co., in 
making the announcement, “but we feel the need of 
another warehouse in the Northwest to give better serv- 
ice to the trade. It will probably be ready by the first 
of the year.” 

Mr. Kieffer has been in the paper business on the 
Coast for about twenty years and has a wide acquain- 
tance in the Western trade. He has offices and ware- 
houses at 719 Flood Building, San Francisco, and 128 
Roselawn Place, Los Angeles. He has just returned 
from an extensive trip to the East, returning by way 


of Banff in the Canadian Rockies. 





Get L. A. School Tissue Contract 


The board of education of Los Angeles has just 
awarded to Taverner and Fricke, paper jobbers of 1261 
East Sixth street, the contract for furnishing paper 
towels and toilet paper for all the schools in the south- 
ern California metropolis. 

Taverner and Fricke have had the contract for sup- 
plying toilet paper to the schools but this is the first 
time they have had the paper towel award. 

They will supply A. P. W. paper to the schools. 
This stock is from the Albany Perforated Wrapping 
Paper Co. of Albany, N. Y. 





1000-Sheet Count Favored 


The 1000-sheet count is favored in Seattle, states W. 
G. Guthrie, manager of the Seattle branch of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company. “I think it is the logical 
thing,” Mr. Guthrie declares. “The U. S. government 
adopted the plan several years ago and the printers 
have favored the plan for a long time. The true value 
lies in the count basis, as being more simple.” Carton 
packing for some papers is also favored by Mr. Guthrie. 
He points out that there is greater ease in handling, 
warehousing, and saving in freight charges. 





L. A. Boasts Only Japanese Merchant 
Los Angeles boasts the only strictly Japanese paper 
eupply company in California, and one of the very few 
on the Pacific Coast. If there are any others, T. Sumi, 
manager of the Union Paper Supply Company, 120 
South Los Angeles street, has not heard of them. Union 
Paper Supply Company’s trade is largely among Jap- 
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anese merchants—roughtly sixty per cent. The offices 
of the organization are in nowise different from those 
of American firms, but the visitor is immediately struck 
by the office personnel. Pretty Japanese girls add an 
Oriental note to the surroundings. 

Mr. Sumi said the company had recently added auto 
tires and other automotive accessories to its stock for 
the accommodation of Japanese merchants who find it 
agreeable to trade with their own countrymen. 





Oil Spots on L. A. Market 


The paper trade in Los Angeles is not exactly throw- 
ing its hat in the air, if one is to judge from opinions 
expressed in the wholesale district recently. The sum- 
mer season is on for one thing, and certain conditions 
peculiarly local, have added nothing to the joy of 
merchants generally, including those in the paper in- 
dustry. 

Over-production of crue oil in Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia has had an injurious effect on all lines of trade, 
and the stock over issue scandal in connection with the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation has irrtated business men 
and the public generally. One paper company execu- 
tive volunteered the opinion that the revelations with 
reference to the affairs of that corporation had ma- 
terially affected trade. He could not see much of a 
joke in the suggestion that the mere printing of cer- 
tiicates for a 4,200,000-share overissue must have been 
stimulating to the fine-paper trade, to say nothing of 
the extra newsprint used in printing the news and 
rumors about the case. 





Sinclair Tours Southwest 


Nail B. Sinclair, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast manager 
for the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co., re- 
turned to his office late in June from a six-week’s busi- 
ness trip through Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. Mr. 
Sinclair, who was too busy to attend the thirteenth 
annual convention of the Pacific Coast Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association at Del Monte, Calif., June 
27-29, asked J. F. Nields, San Francisco manager, to 
represent the Nashua company. 





Edward N. Smith Planning Trip 


Edward N. Smith, paper merchant in the Insurance 
Exchange Building, Los Angeles, is planning a trip to 
the Northern cities of the Coast. Mr. Smith for eight 
years prior to coming to the Pacific Coast was vice- 
president and general manager of the Tuttle Press 
Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, with which firm he has 


been associated for the past twenty-two years. Mr. 
Smith now represents on the Coast the Crystal Tissue 
Company of Middletown, Ohio, and the Tuttle Press. 
He also has under his direction the Pacific Tablet 
Manufacturing Company, a subsidiary company of the 
Cascade Paper Company of Tacoma, Washington. 





Bucknall Now Printing 


Fred Bucknall, formerly advertising manager for the 
Milton G. Cooper Company, is conducting a complete 
commercial printing establishment of his own in the 
Milton Cooper Building, Los Angeles. 





Agee to Manage Eugene Branch 
Z. N. Agee, for the past ten years Southern Oregon 
salesman for the Portland division of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company, has been named manager of the 
Eugene branch of that concern which was opened July 


1. The personnel of the three major departments, 
office, sales and warehouse, will likely be recruited from 
older branches of the house, it was thought by W. D. 
McWaters, manager of the Portland division, who said 
that this matter had been left to the discretion of Mr. 
Agee. 





Changes at Cahen Stationery 

Changes, interesting to the trade, have just been con- 
summated by the Cahen Stationery Company of Los 
Angeles. Effective July 1, S. Cahen relinquished man- 
agement of the company to conduct the G. E. Dalton 
Company, a manufacturers’ agency for stationery, toys, 
etc. Rad W. Rogers, well-known in coast stationery 
circles, becomes vice-president of the company in 
charge of the commercial department. G. Edward Fet- 
ters assumes the management of the wholesale station- 
ery and toy departments, in addition to his duties as 
secretary and treasurer. 





“Waldy” Joins Star Paper Co. 


Horace Waldthousen, familiarly known to the Los 
Angeles paper trade as “Waldy”, has just joined the 
sales force of the Star Paper Co., 407 East Fourth 
street. 

Mr. Waldthousen is a pioneer paper salesman in the 
southern California city, having served with the United 
Paper Co., Blake, Moffitt and Towne and other firms in 
the past. 





Star Co. Plans for New Home 


L. Glickman, manager of the Star Paper Co., whole- 
sale paper dealers of Los Angeles, says that his firm is 
living in hopes of getting into a new and more modern 
building before another year goes by. The Star com- 
pany is at present at 407 East Fourth street and plans 
to remain in that same section of Los Angeles. 

The Star company is to file formal articles of incor- 
poration soon. 


R. E. Le Grant Takes Outing 


R. E. Le Grant, secretary and manager of the Los 
Angeles branch of Taverner and Fricke, took his family 
and went on a very pleasant vacation trip to Yosemite 
Valley over the Fourth of July holidays. They stopped 
at Camp Curry and Mr. Le Grant whipped the nearby 
waters for fish. 








Graham Paper Representative Moves 


Ira F. Daud, Portland representative for the Graham 
Paper Company of St. Louis, recently moved the local 
office from the Gasco Building to the Pittock Block. 
Mr. Doud plans to take a vacation this summer, the first 
he has taken in eight years. The Graham company is 
local distributor for the Hawley and St. Helens mills 
products, as well as the products of the California Bag 
and Paper Company. 





Eastern Visitors in Los Angeles 

Jesse Clark, secretary of the S. D. Warren Company 
of Boston, has been on the Pacific Coast for several 
weeks studying conditions in the Southwest paper trade. 
He spent some time in Los Angeles. Harold Peckham, 
of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., was in 
Los Angeles recently on a similar mission and planned 
to visit other Pacific Coast centers. 





More TRADE TALK on page 36 
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Carl R. Schmidt, San Francisco, Vice-President of the Schmidt 

Lithograph Co., newly elected president of the Pacific Coast 

Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Schmidt also won 
the Convention Golf Championship 


A Life On the Sea For Holman 


Rufus C. Holman, president of the Portland Paper 
Box Company, of Portland, Ore., recommends the 
ocean trip from Portland to San Francisco to any 
business man wanting to get rid of that tired feeling. 
Mr. Holman shipped himself and his car on the Pacific 
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Steamship Company’s steamer Admiral Peoples to reach 
California for the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association at 
Del Monte, June 27-29. He drove back to Portland 
after the meeting. 

“T never had such a fine rest in all my life,” he said 
in telling of his trip. ‘“There’s nothing to do on the 
boast but rest.” 





Thiebaut Has Good Half Year 


A splendid first half year of business for 1927 is 
reported by Thiebaut Brothers, San Francisco paper 
box manufacturers. During the first six months of this 
year the Thiebaut plant at 548 Fourth street, ran its 
full force full time, without one working day of idle. 
ness. Both J. J. and L. A. Thiebaut, the two brothers, 
are proud of this record, claiming that it surpasses some 
of the larger box plants. 

J. J. Thiebaut recently returned to San Francisco 
from attending the convention of the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association. 

While in the East, Mr. Thiebaut purchased a large 
lot of new equipment and with the addition of this ma- 
chinery the Thiebaut plant is now rated as one of the 
most up-to-date on the Coast. 





Ready to Expand at Stockton 


Plans for expansion of the National Paper Products 
Company plant at Stockton, Calif., are completed and 
work on the three new buildings to total $150,000 will 
start in the near future, Irl E. Harcourt, engineer of the 
plant has announced. The additions will be made to 
the container building, the roller pit and the office 
building. 

The proposed extension has been contemplated for 
some time, but it was only in the last few weeks that 
definite steps have been taken. 

Little new equipment will be added to the plant, the 
main purpose of the expansion being to give more floor 
room for the present equipment. 





Paraffine Cuts Nice Melon 


Recent announcement by Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
of a twenty per cent dividend was considered by stock- 
holders as another step in this organization’s rapid 
progress to the front among California’s industries. 

The Paraffine company is ranked second as an expor- 
ter of manufactured products from the port of San 
Francisco. 

In recent years Paraffine has expended large sums for 
improvements and additions to effect economies in 
operation. As a result, an improvement on earnings 
has been noted. 





Neff Visiting Coast Box Plants 
G. F. Neff, president of the Portland Paper Box 


Company, Portland, will leave this month for a six 
weeks’ auto tour of California, going as far south as 
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Los Angeles. En route he will visit paper and box fac- 
tories in San Francisco and Oakland. Mr. Neff recent- 
ly acquired Mrs. John R. Holman’s interest in the busi- 
ness, Mrs. Holman being a partner in the firm since 
her husband’s death a year ago. 

Rufus C. Holman, manager of the company, returned 
home July 1 from Del Monte, California, where he 
attended the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association convention. 





Flour in a “Kitchenette” Carton 


New ways of living demand new packages for old 
commodities. The hundred-pound sack of flour has 
gone with the big kitchen of days gone by, the kitchen 
having dwindled to the point where “ette” must be 
added to the name. One of the big flour companies 
on the Pacific Coast, responding to the suggestions of 
its customers, is now selling flour in a paper carton 
containing four pounds and eight ounces. Thus is 
added one more use for paper, and one more invasion 
into the fields of containers is made by the paper box 
manufacturers. 


Paraffine Companies Backing Air Flight 

Major Livingston Irving, American World War ace, 
who is one of the entrants in the San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu flight, is with the Paraffine Companies, Inc., of 
San Francisco, where his father, Samuel C. Irving is 
treasurer. The senior Irving is a former mayor of 
Berkeley, Calif. Contributions from employees at the 
Parafine plants and offices are helping to outfit the 
young major’s plane. 








Now For Another 50 Weeks 


H. A. Campbell, Portland, local manager of the 
board and paper division of the Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., has returned from a two weeks’ vacation at the 
beach. D. H. Patterson, San Francisco, general man- 
ager of the board and paper division of the foregoing 
interests, was a recent visitor in the Rose City. 





Angelus Company in New Home 


The Angelus Paper Box Company in Los Angeles is 
now making corrugated shipping containers at its new 
plant at Sixty-first and Avalon. The former location 
was 755 No. Broadway. 





Lubersky Visits Seattle 


I. Lubersky, Northwest representative for the Na- 
tional Paper Products Company, Portland, has returned 
from a business trip to Seattle. 


Making 100,000 Bags Daily 

Close to 100,000 valve and open-mouth paper bags 
are being produced daily at the Bates Valve Bag Com- 
pany’s Los Angeles plant, which moved recently to a 
new building at 2001 East 57th Street. 

The building was erected by the California-Oregon 
Paver Mills, which has leased it to the Bates company. 

The Bates company has been operating in Los Angeles 
since 1925 and business grew so steadily that its old 
quarters on Humboldt street were found inadequate. 
In going into the new building, the capacity of the 
plant was doubled by the acquisition of new equipment. 

One bag-making “unit” was operated on Humboldt 
street. The new building has two “units” and there 
is room for a third. When running full force, about 
100 persons are employed by the Bates concern. 
W. S. Weaver is district manager of the Bates plant 
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in Los Angeles. Recently D. A. Fleischman, formerly 
general manager, has been in Los Angeles from the 
Chicago headquarters. The Los Angeles establishment 
is the company’s only plant in the west. 

The Bates company has headquarters in Chicago and 
plants in Los Angeles; Cap de la Madeline, Canada; 
Covington, Va.; Menominee, Mich.; Nazareth, Pa., and 
East Pepperell, Mass. 

At the Los Angeles plant the Bates company buys 
kraft paper from the California-Oregon mills and con- 
verts it into bags of five thicknesses of paper. These 
are used for gypsum, concrete, plaster and like com- 
modities. 

The principal piece of machinery at the plant is a 
“tuber”, which takes the paper off five rolls and shapes 
it into bags, which are cut, sewed and printed at the 
plant. Some are open-mouthed and others are valved- 
mouth. The “tuber”, cutters and printing presses are 
made at the Bates headquarters in Chicago. 





New Salt Lake Box Factory 


Western Paper Products Company, Salt Lake City, 
may build a new paper box factory in that city to bring 
the two units of the company into one building. C. P. 
Castle, general manager of the company, has purchased 
a site at Fourth West and Fifth South streets and has 
stated that a new building will be erected in 1928. 

At present the corrugated container plant is at 525 
West First South street and the setup, folding and 
labeling plant and the general offices are at Fourth 
South and Second West streets. 





Standard Closes for Two Weeks 


The Standard Paper Box Company, Seattle, closes 
its shop for a two weeks vacation period in the first 
half of July. This company makes a specialty of high 
grade candy boxes. 





Hobbs Looks Over Southgate 
V. C. Hobbs, superintendent of the carton depart- 
ment of the Stockton, Calif., plant of the National 
Paper Products Co., inspected his firm’s big plant at 
Southgate, near Los Angeles, Calif., early in July. Mr. 
Hobbs returned to Stockton July 7th. 





Mass Predicts Good Box Business 

A prediction that the paper box business in South- 
ern California will improve in the coming fall months 
was made recently by David Mass, head of the Mass 
Paper Box Co., 405 East Fourth Street. Mr. Mass 
reported that business has been good with his firm but 
that he expects it to get better. 

Needing more floor space for its increasing business, 
the Mass company recently moved to its present ad- 
dress from 326 South San Pedro street—just around 
the corner. 





Brisboise Returns to Stockton 
N. M. Brisboise, general operating manager of the 
National Paper Products Co., returned early in July to 
his office at Stockton, Calif., from a two weeks’ jour- 
ney through the Pacific Northwest, where he visited 
Seattle, Portland and other cities. 





Schaub Appointed Adviser 

Charles F. Schaub, president of the Pacific Straw 
Paper & Board Company, Longview, Washington, has 
been appointed district adviser for the Manufacturers’ 
Association in Washington in Cowlitz county. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of, and dealers in, equipment used by pulp 
and paper mills, board manufacturers, converting plants, 
paper merchants, or any other branch of the industry may 
make their announcements in this department. 


New Dealers 


New Branches 


Appointments 

















A Concave Head Barker 


Experiments made during the past year with barkers 
having concave heads and concave knives, for slab 
wood, and saw mill waste, has met with considerable 
success, according to the Hesse-Ersted Company, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Believing that the oridinary knife barkers could be 
improved upon for handling slabs, the idea of develop- 
ing a concave head to fit the natural curved bark side 
of the slab was worked out with a highly efficient ma- 
chine resulting. 

It is claimed for the concave barker that it has one- 
third greater capacity. In operation the slab is im- 
bedded in a concave table and does not have to be held 
by the operator. Aside from reducing the labor the 
concave barker works on the greater portion of the 
curved slab surface at a single operation. There is 
also a considerable saving of wood that would other- 
wise be lost with the bark in using a straight knife. 

The Hesse-Ersted development of this concave 
barker consists of two barkers driven by a single motor. 
A single 5 h.p. motor turning at 3600 r.p.m. is sufficient 
to drive both barkers. One reason for this small amount 
of power is the use of patent bearings on both motor 
and barkers. The entire rig can easily be rotated with 
a slight twist of the hand. 

The heads of the barkers are of forged steel, turned 
concave, and provided with slots for four knives. Over 
this rotating head is an adjustable table with a concave 
bed in which the slabs rest when being barked. The 
height of the table can be adjusted readily by means of 
set screws, thus regulating the depth of the knife cut. 

Bark falls into a recess in the frame of the machine 
below the heads, these recesses being connected with a 
conveying system to remove the refuse to burners. 

“These concave barkers are having a good reception 
in wood rooms,” remarks H. S. Mitchell of the Hesse- 
Ersted Company. “The Columbia River Paper Mills 

















at Vancouver, Washington, and the San Juan Pulp 
Company at Bellingham, Washington, are using these 
concave barkers. The Hammond Lumber Company at 
Mill City, Oregon, and the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Company at Dallas, Oregon, are using them at their 
chipping plants.” 





McGinnis Joins Smith & Valley Iron Works 


W. J. McGinnis has come to Portland from the 
Valley Iorn Works at Appleton, Wisconsin, to take 
charge of the pulp and paper engineering department 
at the Smith & Valley Iron Works at Portland. The 
Smith & Valley Iron Works is the new name for the 
organization formed by the combining of the forces of 
the Valley Iron Works and Smith & Watson of Port- 
land. 

Mr. McGinnis arrived in Portland late in June. “I 
believe there is a future for the pulp and paper in. 
dustry on the Coast,” McGinnis said a few days after 
arriving, “but I am hardly prepared to give an opinion 
of how I like the country until I’ve seen a bit more of 
it. But it looks like a fine field.” 

One of his first duties will be to make a swing around 
the region, visiting the pulp and paper mills on the 
Coast. Mr. McGinnis will work in the engineering 
department in connection with sales. He has been 
actively associated with pulp and paper manufacturing 
equipment since 1911. 

No change is planned immediately in the equipment 
of the Smith & Valley Iron Works plant. The shop 
is well supplied with heavy machinery that is well 
adapted to the manufacture of pulp and paper equip- 
ment. 

“The Smith & Valley Iron Works makes more acces- 


. sible to the Western field the full line of machinery 


that has been manufactured by the Valley Iron Works 
back in Wisconsin,” Mr. McGinnis states. “By having 
a location in the West, the user has the advantage of 
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better service on new machinery, speedy repairs, and a 
great saving in freight.” 

Joseph W. Gill remains as chief engineer of the 
Smith & Valley Iron Works. 





New Grinders For Tumwater 


The Tumwater Paper Mills at Tumwater, Washing- 
ton, have placed an order with the Smith and Valley 
Iron Works, Portland, Oregon, for two new type four- 
pocket grinders. These will be ready for the wood 
room by the time the mill begins operations, some time 
in late August, according to present plans. 





Guy Mitchell Joins Hesse-Ersted 


Guy F. Mitchell has joined the staff of the Hesse- 
Ersted Company at Portland, Oregon, to devote him- 
self to the company’s operations in pulp and paper 
equipment manufacturing. Mr. Mitchell has been in 
the machinery line for twenty-five years, and has been 
making a specialty of pulp and paper equipment for 
the past six years. He is acquainted with the entire 
Pacific Coast from Prince Rupert, B. C., to the Panama 
Canal. He will make contact with the field for the 
Hesse-Ersted Company, establishing a co-operation of 
sales and engineering. He is a son of H. S. Mitchell, 
head of the Hesse-Ersted sales department. 





Fidalgo Dryers for Newberg 

The Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company is now in- 
stalling two twenty-five-ton Fidalgo Drying System 
units at Newberg, Oregon. Equipment, including Sar- 
geant Dryers, furnished by the Technical Economist 
Corporation of New York, sales agents for the Fidalgo 
Drying System, Sargent Dryers, Rogers two-press wet 
machines and Ohio Heavy Duty Baling Presses. 





Allis-Chalmers Supplies Hawley 


Allis-Chalmers is supplying many items of electrical 
machinery for the extension unit of the Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Company, at Oregon City, Oregon. R. T. 
Stafford, Seattle manager of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany announced that the equipment includes five 1,000 
h.p. motors; one 625 kw. generator; three 2,000 kw. 
transformers and two motor generator sets, one 75 kw. 
the other 30 kw. 





Engineer Joins A. H. Cox & Co. Staff 
Maurice Ruby, who has been doing pulp and paper 
specialty work in the East, has joined the staff of A. H. 
Cox & Company, 1757 First Avenue South, Seattle. Mr. 
Ruby is a mechanical engineer and graduate of Purdue 


university. He will devote himself to pulp and paper 
equipment. 





To Duplicate Waldron Equipment 

The first unit of the paper coating equipment at 
the Schmidt Lithograph Company, San Francisco, is 
being duplicated according to the John Waldron Cor- 
poration, which furnished the coating machine, festoon- 
ing machine, drying and conditioning apparatus. Re- 
sults for the first unit have proven so satisfactory that 
exact duplication is being made. 





Kuppler Activities Demand Full Time 
W. R. Kuppler, youngest of the four brothers in the 
Chris Kuppler and Sons organization, who for twenty 
years past has been associated with Fairbanks-Morse 


Co., is resigning his position as credit manager there 
effective August 1. The extended activities of the 
Kuppler organization are responsible for the change, 
Mr. Kuppler states. 

Mr. Kuppler has been handling the accounting and 
purchasing department of the Kuppler interests and 
will continue in that capacity. : 





Aberdeen Company Signs for Water 


The Pacific States Pulp and Paper Company has 
signed a thirty-year contract with the city of Aberdeen, 
Washington, for the delivery of 7,000,000 gallons of 
water daily for the 100-ton pulp mill which it proposes 
to erect near Aberdeen. The contract is drawn to take 
effect July 1, 1927, but actual payment will not begin 
until the water is delivered. The contract was signed 
by H. L. Copeland, president of the Pacific States Pulp 
and Paper Company. 





Australian Treaty Helps B. C. Mills 

The Australian treaty, which provides for a preferen- 
tial tariff on pulp and paper exported to Australia 
from Canada, will be worth more than $3,000,000 to 
the Canadian industry this year, according to estimates 
completed by the principal shippers in‘ British Colum- 
bia. 

Fifty thousand tons of paper will probably be ship- 
ped from Canada to Australia this year and of this 
amount British Columbia mills will contribute about 
thirty-five per cent. 

“This is all practically new business and is therefore 
of double importance,’ a British Columbia operator 
told PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
“We sold practically no paper to Australia before the 
treaty was put into effect.” 

Much of the British Columbia business with the 
Australian market is done through Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
and the Powell River Company, both of which are ex- 
porting at the rate of about 1,000 tons a month. 





Reorganization Completed 
The firm of D. D. Madden and Company, Portland, 


was recently reorganized and is now known as the 
Pacific Northwest Paper Mills, Inc. Mr. Madden, who 
was president of the business bearing his name, will 
continue as president of the reorganized concern. Other 
officers are Coler Campbell, vice-president; and L. R. 
Welles, secretary-treasurer, both formerly of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. In addition to his connection with 
the paper mills company, Mr. Welles is vice-president 
of the Umpqua Mills and Timber Co., Portland. Di- 
rectors in the reorganized business are Theodore B. 
Wilcox of the Wilcox Investment Company, and Pres- 
cott W. Cookingham, attorney, both of the Rose City. 





R. C. Rogers Now In Portland 
R. C. Rogers, for many years connected with the 
paper business, and recently with the A. P. W. Paper 
Co. at the Des Moines, Iowa, office, is now in Portland. 
Mr. Rogers is looking over the Western field with the 
idea of locating somewhere in the Coast territory. 





Louis Bloch Returns From Europe 


Louis Bloch, president of the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company, after spending several months in 
visiting Europe, returned to the company’s offices at 
San Francisco early in July. 





NNOUNCEMENT of an increase in dividend 
A rate from $1.50 a share to $2 is made by the 
Zellerbach Corporation in issuing the annual 
report for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1927. In 
conveying the report to the stockholders M. R. Higgins, 
chairman of the board, makes the following statement: 
“During the fiscal year just passed, the sales of our 
subsidiary corporations showed a gain of $937,000.00 
and our profits available for dividends for the same 
period showed a gain of $157,000.00. These gains 
during a period when many lines of paper business have 
shown a tendency to decline in volume indicate that our 
year’s operations were carried on with vigor and on a 
sound basis. 

Capital expenditure for the past year, Mr. Higgins 
points out, is slightly in excess of $4,105,000. This in- 
cludes a third newsprint machine and other additions 
at Port Angeles, increasing the plant capacity by 120 
tons a day and involving an outlay of $1,650,000; a 
second hydro-electric plant on the Elwha river at Port 


Summary of consolidated income and surplus accounts for 
the year ended April 30, 1927. 


INCOME: 
Gross Income _______. 
Operating Expenses 


rhe a fk 
itl aka $3,852,057.48 


Depreciation —....._______...... : 639,584.78 
4,491,642.26 
Profit from operations 2,886,779.95 
Interest and Discount: 
Bond interest paid _.-._..-...__.. 88,116.34 
Interest on notes... 12,968.96 


101,085.30 


Profit before federal income tax 


2,785 ,694.65 


Federal Income Taxes: 
Estimated for current year. , 


355,000.00 
Additional for prior years ___.. 


16,990.90 


371,990.90 


Net profit for the year 2,413,703.75 


Reserved for Contingencies _......____.______. 100,000.00 


Balance carried to surplus _________. ee ee 


SURPLUS: 


ee NT WO ee ee $1,370,516.54 
Balance of profit for year 
Dividends paid: 

On preferred 


Pa $ 352,691.86 
On common 
sock 


- 1,061,693.95 


1,414,385.81 






Net increase in surplus 899,317.94 
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Zellerbach Reports Good Year 


Third Financial Report of Zellerbach Corporation for the Period Ending April 30, 1927 









Angeles, costing $1,780,000; $675,000 for a factory 
and machinery at Los Angeles; an office, store and 
warehouse in Seattle, and other acquisitions. 

During the past fiscal year, Mr. Higgins states, the 
Zellerbach corporation has sold $3,000,000 of preferred 
stock. Proceeds of this will partly reimburse for capi- 
tal expenditures and provide for the new kraft mill at 
Port Townsend. 

Mr. Higgins states further: 

“The statement of operations will reveal that after 
deducting depreciation and reserves for contingencies 
the net earnings for the fiscal year are $2,3 13,703.75, 
which is equal to $38.56 on each share of preferred 
stock in the hands of the public, and after payment of 
preferred dividend, is equal to $2.77 on each share ot 
outstanding common stock. 

“The board of directors feel that the results for the 
year are satisfactory and authorize the issuance of this 
report.” 

The report is dated June 13, 1927. 








Zellerbach Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated 
balance sheet as at April -30, 1927. 


ASSETS: 
CURRENT: 
Cash . $1,097,316.91 
Notes and Accounts Receivable 7 363,684.94 
Merchandise Inventories ___. 6,100,509.06 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS _ 14,561,510.91 


Other Receivables = a: 374,144.64 
Investments Ae Te ae 966,081.89 
Plant and Equipment 7 i... 15:G46,529.36 
Patents, Easements and Leases _. 1,501,592.97 
Deferred Charges to Operations 1,237,775.76 


$34,587 ,631.53 


LIABILITIES: 
CURRENT: 


Notes Payable to Banks . $3,775,000.00 


Accounts Payable ; 1,839,85 1.43 
Mortgages and Contracts Payable 336,721.39 
Federal Income Taxes—reserved for the year 
ended April 30, 1927 355,000.00 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 6,306,572.82 
Mortgages and Contracts Payable __.................__. 230,833.80 
Funded Debt 240,000.00 
Special Reserves 352,911.52 


7,130,318.14 
CAPITAL: 

Preferred Stock—90,000 shares 
Zellerbach Corporation no par 
value stock, of which 60,000 
shares are in the hands of the 
public and 30,000 shares have 
been subscribed for by the 
bankers; also 138% shares of 
preferred stock of the North- 
western Power & Light Co. 
in the hands of the public _____. 


$9,013,850.00 
Common Stock— 


707,803 shares, 
no par value ___ $16,173,628.91 
OE es 


2,269,834.48 





18,443,463.39 


\\ 






27,457,313.39 


—<_——__———_" 


$34,587,631.53 





senpes,. Ape 30, 1927... . $2,269,834.48 
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SUMNER 


Four Pocket Pulp Grinders 


Such as Now in Operation in the Columbia River 
Paper Mills Vancouver, Washington 


Machine is of heavy design having rigd 
webbed sides on large base. 


Cylinders are 16-inch bore, brass-lined and 
are fitted with special three-way valves. 


Pistons have special flexible joint connec- 
tion to rods and pressure feet. 


Pockets are adjustable by large bolts to 
take up for wear on stone, and openings are 
provided with sliding steel doors. 


Arbors are of forged steel fitted with cast 
steel flanges with bronze screw bushings. 


Bearings may be furnished either lined with 
babbitt or lignum vitae or fitted with heavy 
duty Hyatt Roller bearings. 


Grinder is fitted with geared screw device 
for turning stone. 


We also build other machinery for pulp 
mills and chip plants. . 


Let Us Figure on Your Requirements 


SUMNER IRON WORKS 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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Northwestern Plans Completed 


The plans and specifications for the Northwestern 
Pulp & Paper Company’s 120-ton sulphite pulp mill 
at Astoria, Oregon, on Youngs Bay, are completed and 
will soon be in the hands of contractors for bids, ac- 
cording to B. T. McBain. This is an Oregon corpora- 
tion of which Charles R. Flint of New York is Presi- 
dent; B. T. McBain of Portland, Oregon, A. V. Allen 
of Astoria, Oregon, Vice President, and G. C. Fulton 
of Astoria, Oregon, Secretary. 

These papers have been forwarded to New York for 
approval of the New York and other Eastern owners, 
to be ready for final approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors shortly after the Fourth of July, at the monthly 
regular meeting of directors in Portland. 

The Northwestern plant at Astoria will be the only 
one of its kind yet built on the Pacific Coast, company 
officials say. It will own its own timber, operate its 
own hemlock sawmill and produce 120 tons of un- 
bleached shredded sulphite pulp per twenty-four hours, 
commencing about April or May, 1928. 

Plans will be available for contracts during July, Mc- 
Bain has announced. 





Tumwater Production Expected in August 


Production at the new mill of the Tumwater Paper 
Mills, at Tumwater, Washington, will begin in the lat- 
ter part of August, judging by the present state of con- 
struction, according to R. L. Shepherd, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The machine room is completed and receiving in- 
side paint. The beaters have arrived and are in place 
except for the final lining up by the factory men. The 
wet machines are already installed. Turbines and the 
finishing room machinery arrived early in July. 

Five carloads of the Beloit paper machine have al- 
ready arrived and the other parts are reported as on 
the way. 

In the power unit the boiler house has been com- 
pleted and installation of the new 477 h. p. boiler is 
taking place. 

The Smith & Valley Iron Works have taken the 
contract for the grinders and work on that unit will be 
pushed. Westinghouse synchronous motors will be 
used for the drive, and delivery on these items will be 
made early in August. Erection of the grinder room 
and wood mill is moving forward. A concrete founda- 
tion for the well house is being laid. 

Insuring operation as soon as the plant is ready are 
the quantities of pulp wood which are now arriving 
daily. A considerable store has already been put in. 

The Tumwater mill construction is in charge of L. A. 
DeGuere, chief engineer. Mr. DeGuere is on the 
ground personally directing the work, the present work 
being but one of the many pulp and paper develop- 
ments which he thas supervised. 

Two men have been added to the Tumwater staff 
recently and are helping to speed the construction work. 
Mr. P. J. Vernig, who has been selected as superintend- 
ent of the plant, was assistant superintendent of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., at Oregon City for the past 
eight years, in charge of wrapping papers. Mr. Vernig 
has had a number of years’ experience in the paper 
business in the East as well as in the Northwest and 
previous to his connection with Hawleys he was with 
the Everett Pulp & Paper Company at Everett, Wash. 

Mr. Hoyt Wilson who will have charge of the pro- 
gramming and shipping department, had a number of 
years’ experience in this same line with the Hawley Co. 


Edwardes Quits Madison Laboratory 


Vance P. Edwardes has resigned from the U. 5 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, to 
take a position as mill manager with the Northwestern 
Pulp and Paper Company at Astoria, Oregon. Mr 
Edwardes goes to his new position with an excellent 
background of laboratory and mill experience. Hs has 
been in charge of commercial contacts of the federal 
laboratory’s pulp and paper section, including the 
Forest Products Laboratory’s recent promotional work 
on white-water recovery and waste sulphite liquor dis. 
posal, since 1924. In 1917 to 1921 he was in charge of 
the laboratory’s sulphite investigations. From 192| 
through 1924, Mr. Edwardes was employed by the Con. 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company at Apple. 
ton, Wisconsin. While with this company he made a 
trip to Norway and Sweden to study Scandinanvian 
sulphite methods. 

Mr. Edwardes was employed by the Crown-Willam. 
ette Paper Company in Oregon City from 1911 to 1915, 





Beaver Cove Plans Near Ready 


Canadian Forest Products Limited has engaged en. 
gineers to make a complete survey of the water power 
situation on the Nimpkish river with a view to develop. 
ing and enlarging the present pulp plant at Beaver Cove 
in British Columbia. The present plant, which has a 
capacity of fifty tons a day, is now idle. At a recent 
annual meeting of directors it was stated that improve. 
ments may total $10,000,000, the development depend. 
ing on the water power available. 

The following Vancouver men were elected directors: 
George C. Pratt, C. S. Battle and Wendell B. Farris, 
K. C. Mr. Pratt is also secretary of the company. 

Other officers of Canadian Forest Products Limited 
are: President, Cyrus McCormick Jr., Chicago; vice- 
presidents, George R. Ranney and William M. Reay, 
Chicago; treasurer, Arnold B. Keller, Chicago; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Wm. R. Odell Jr., Chicago; direc. 
tors, Wm. H. White, Boyne City, Mich.; R. G. Brooks 
and Wm. S. Elliott, Chicago. 





Overproduction No Western Menace 


Pulp and paper mills in the Pacific Northwest need 
have no fear of serious consequences from over-pro- 
duction, in the opinion of C. O. Barker, manager of 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., one of the most important producers 
in British Columbia. 

“There is no doubt that mills have produced in ad- 
vance of actual demand in Eastern Canada and the 
United States, but this situation is not shared by us in 
the West, and if we are ultimately affected it will be 
only indirectly,” said Mr. Barker. “When one con- 
siders the rapidly increasing number of uses to which 
the products of the industry are put, there is little 
ground for alarm. It is estimated that the per capita 
consumption of paper in this country is 200 pounds a 
year. If that per capita figure should be increased by 
only two or three pounds an enormous difference in the 
total would result.” 





Hearing on Power Development 

The Kootenay Pulp & Paper Company was one of 
the interests represented at a hearing at Nelson, B. C, 
in which the Kootenay Power & Light Company con- 
tended that its project to make a storage basin out ot 
Kootenay Lake would not affect reclamation projects, 
the fisheries interests, and others on both sides of the 
international boundary line. 
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MORE TRADE TALK 


Pelican Company Takes New Line 


R. C. Pell, Jr., proprietor of the Pelican Paper Com- 
pany, San Francisco, announced recently that the com- 
pany had taken over the San Francisco district agency 
for a nationally-advertised soap and would dispense 
soap, paper towels, cups and other paper items. The 
Pell headquarters at Front and Vallejo street, San 
Francisco, are being enlarged to handle the increased 
business expected. Both soap and soap dispensing 
fixtures are handled by Pell. 














Alfred Osmund Visits Olympia _____. 


Alfred Osmund, head of Osmund & Company, Port- 
land, paper dealers, is spending a part of the month 
visiting his brother, T. Osmund, of Olympia, Wash., 
president of the Tumwater Paper Mills at Tumwater. 
While in Olympia Mr. Osmund inspected the plant of 
the Tumwater Paper Mills, which is rapidly nearing 
completion. 





Louis Mork Has Vacation 


Louis Mork, representative of the U. S. Envelope 
Company, who recently established headquarters in 
Los Angeles, Wilcox Building, Second and Spring 
streets, spent several days in San Francisco the latter 
part of June and the first of July, it being the occasion 
of his annual vacation. 





Sales Book Company in New Quarters 


The Pacific Coast Sales Book Company has recently 
occupied new quarters at Slauson avenue and Avalon 
Boulevard. The company occupies 50,000 square feet 
of floor space and now employs 150 persons. It is said 
to be the largest manufacturer of sales forms in the 


Southwest. 





Display Rooms Like a Studio 
The Los Angeles branch of Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 


maintains an interesting sales promotion exhibition 
room. It has the appearance of an artistically-arranged 
studio, and striking ideas expressed by the printer’s 
art are on display. 





Bissinger Summers in Hawaii 


Jack Bissinger, office manager of the Standard Paper 
Company, San Francisco, left in June for a six weeks’ 
vacation trip to the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Bissinger 
was accompanied by his mother. 





W. B. Godfrey Returning to Coast 
W. B. Godfrey, San Francisco district manager for 
the John H. Mulholland Company, paper specialty 
manufacturers of Milford, Delaware, is expected to re- 
turn to the coast early in July after a business trip east. 





Mountain Country Good, Says Marquis 
T. Marquis, Portland representative for the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Co., has returned from a 
six weeks’ trade trip through the inter-mountain coun- 
try, where he found conditions good, he says. 
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Thorpe Vacations in Alaska 


George Thorpe, credit manager of the Western Paci. 
fic Paper Co. of Los Angeles, left July first for a 
month’s vacation trip to Alaska. Mr. Thorpe’s family 
accompanied him. 





Dan C. Roberts Keeps Busy 


Dan C. Roberts, president of the paper firm ot 
Roberts, Otter and Nelson, 330 East Market street, 
Los Angeles, enjoyed a recent vacation trip to Catalina 
Island, off the southern California coast. Mr. Roberts’ 
family accompanied him. 

The trip was short, as Mr. Roberts hasn’t much time 
these days for vacations. Recently he bought out the 
interests of his partners, Earl C. Nelson and R. D, 
Otter and is conducting the business single-handed. 

Mr. Nelson went into the insurance business and is 
reported doing fine. Mr. Otter joined the forces in 
Los Angeles of Blake, Mofhtt & Towne. 

G. B. Jenkins, formerly in charge of the firm’s Holly. 
wood territory, has been appointed sales manager by 
Mr. Roberts. H. T. Durand is secretary. 

The original name of the firm is to be continued. The 
company was established in 1924 and incorporated in 
1925. It deals in coarse papers, twine, etc. 

Mr. Roberts came to Los Angeles from Spokane, Wan. 





Seattle Sees European Printing Exhibit 


Seattle and Tacoma paper merchants were among 
the most ardent supporters of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company exhibit of fine European printing, held 
at a Seattle department store July 5-9. The collection 
filled fifty-six cases. Henry Lewis Bullen, curator of 
the typographic library and museum of the American 
Type Founders Company was in charge of the exhibit. 

The paper merchants were greatly interested in the 
display, not only supporting it financially, but attending 
with interest and urging the printers to attend and 
thus stimulate a use of fine papers and better and 
more use of paper. 





Arizona Office Soon Ready 


F. M. Couch, manager of the Los Angeles office of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, announced recently that the 
firm hoped to occupy its new Arizona division head- 
quarters building at Phoenix about September 1. The 
project is now in the hands of the builders. 

The new Phoenix building is of steel and concrete, 
one-story and basement and containing offices and a 
wareroom 50 by 125 feet. A lot adjoining the new 
office also belongs to Blake, Moffitt && Towne and 
will be used in the future if ever need of any additional 
room arises. 

R. E. Lewis, for several years manager of the Arizona 
division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, will be in charge 
of the new office, handling both coarse and fine papers. 
Mr. Lewis has occupied leased quarters in Phoenix. 





Inventory Again 
“Right in the middle of inventory,” remarks J. L. 
Murray of the Mutual Paper Corporation, Seattle. “We 
have plenty to do. Inventory in the West is a big job, 
located as we are far from so many mills.” 





Hockmeyer Back From East 


C. F. Hockmeyer, president of the Golden State 
Paper Co., 2600 Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles, returned 
recently from a three-weeks’ business trip to the east. 
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Pulp Paper 


SELLING AGENTS 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue (Cor. 46th Street) New York 




























































































































































































































































































































































































The Advent of Shredded Pulp 
(Continued From Page 25) 


By adding to the complement of heating coils dryer 
can be operated entirely by exhaust steam at four 
pounds gauge pressure. 

With the use of the Kamyr Press used chiefly on 
installations above thirty five tons daily capacity the 
builders furnish assurances that they can deliver wet 
sheet to dryer fifty five per cent dry, which on a live 
steam operation would mean a saving of approximately 
one third. 

Use of economizers (indirectly exchanging heat in 
waste stack gases) will entirely eliminate the use of 
steam in drying. 

The total motor requirements for wet machine, shred- 
der, dryer and baling presses does not. exceed four 
horsepower per ton of daily capacity. 

It requires three men to operate a twenty five ton 
per day drying system; one man on the wet machine 
and two men at baling end. A 50-ton per day unit 
requires the same labor. A 100-ton unit would require 
six men. 

Centrifuge Combination 

One type of Continuous Centrifuge will take stock 
at any density above one half of one per cent and 
deliver the pulp at approximately forty per cent dry- 
ness, it is claimed. With this combination the pulp 
requires no shredding and it would be delivered to 
the Sargent Dryer in practically the same form as cotton 
fibers or linters. Experiments are now being made on 
different grades of wood pulp. The builders of this 
centrifuge feel confident that the product, when dried, 
will be found very desirable by the pulp user and that 
the same will be even more readily absorbed in the 
beater than shredded pulp. 

The Fidalgo System Baling Method 

Baling was one of the greatest problems encoun- 
tered. The light fluffy material in small pieces had to 
be mechanically formed into a compact bale to meet 
both rail and marine requirements. The first bales 
shipped were the product of an ordinary hay baler. 
The problem was not completed until the hay baling 
type of press, of heavy duty type, was used simply as a 
bale former, the bale formed being then put into a 
hydraulic press of special design, in which it is com- 
pressed to required size. 

A unique method of strapping and wrapping was 
worked out. At intervals the sheet from wet machine 
was allowed to pass over shredder into dryer to obtain 
a flat sheet. The man at wet machine end having spare 
time, he was utilized to cut this sheet pulp into squares 
to fit bale heads and L-shaped pieces to fit sides. The 
head pieces are put on when the bale is tilted over into 
hydraulic press. The L-shaped pieces are fitted around 
the sides of bale after compression and doors are 
opened. Two steel straps are buckled together around 
the bale with a special tools and three bands buckled 
vertically, bands being passed through slots in press 

platen and head. The pressure is then released and 
completely wrapped and strapped, the bale is ready for 
shipment. 

Some engineers believe ground wood pulp could be 
successfully dried by the Fidalgo method without the 
difficulties encountered in beating the dried ground 
wood that is now being shipped here from abroad, or 
without drying out wood fibre. Others have suggested 
the economical drying of ground wood pulp in com- 
bination with sulphite, in other words, a sort of “broke” 
stock that could be shipped from producing mills to 
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news converting mills or board mills who now buy both 
mechanical and sulphite. 

Its application to Rayon or Alpha cellulose or celly. 
lar pulp, in fact any of these special products is obvious 
to those who have understood the method and wit. 
nessed its operation. 

R. S. Talbot was engineer and general manager of 
the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Co. until the plant 
was put into operation, at which time he resigned to 
take up consulting work in Seattle. Further engineer. 
ing development was largely due to the efforts of Ossian 
Anderson, who designed and built the San Juan Pulp 
Manufacturing Company plant at Bellingham, Wash. 

A great deal of credit is also due to Louis Leadbetter, 
in charge of manufacturing at the Columbia River Paper 
Mills at Vancouver, Washington, assisted by his engi- 
neer, Carl Braun, who worked out many improvements 
in the equipment, such as reducing the felt cost on the 
wet press, changing the dryer over to a direct motor 
drive, doing away with all overhead counter shaft and 
pulleys. It was at the Columbia River mill that the 
baling problem was finally solved. A bale was produced 
that was suitable for both rail and water shipment, a 
bale that can be wrapped and securely strapped in a 
very simple manner while in the hydraulic press. The 
Columbia River Paper Mills have for some time been 
shipping this pulp in bales from Vancouver to their 
paper mill in Los Angeles, California. 

So that the entire system or process could be sold in 
the trade with license to operate, the Technical Econo- 
mist Corporation of New York was placed in authority 
to make contracts, and was also appointed exclusive 
sales agents in the United States, Dominion of Canada 
and Foreign countries for the Sargent Dryer, Baling 
Press and other apparatus and appurtenances that go 
to make up the complete drying system. Many valuable 
suggestions and contributions to the engineering devel- 
opment were made by well-known engineers in the pulp 
and paper trade. Pulp brokers also contributed many 
valuable suggestions for improvement and application. 





Paterson Parchment Representative Here 


W. J. Gray, Pacific Coast manager of the Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company, returned to the Pacific 
Coast via Seattle recently after a trip to the home 
office at Passaic, New Jersey. Mr. Gray left San Fran- 
cisco, his Coast headquarters, on June 1. While in the 
East Mr. Gray visited many of the large fishing in- 
terests that are developing and greatly widening the 


market for fish by marketing paper-wrapped frozen 
fish fillets. 





Onalaska Mill Not Considered 


Immediate prospect of a pulp mill at Onalaska, 
Washington, which has been rumored as a possible de- 
velopment by the Carlisle Lumber Company, is spiked 
by a statement made by W. A. Carlisle, president and 
general manager of the Carlisle company. 

“We, of course, have investigated the possibilities of 
pulp manufacture, but do not think that the venture is 
a proper one at this time.” 





Tacoma Gets Water Rights 


Water and reservoir rights have been granted the 
city of Tacoma by the state hydraulics supervisor, for 
the proposed $2,000,000 Kapowsin water development 
for supplying the manufacturing district on the Puyal- 
lup river flats at Tacoma. 
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One of the three units of 

American Filters installed by 

the Powell — Company, 
Ltd. 


Three American Filters 


Are Helping Powell River 


Two units serve as white water save-alls. 
One unit serves as a sulphite thickener. 
All are 9 ft. diameter by 8 disc machines. 


KAS save-all filter is handling 1,400-1,500 gpm of 
white water from the two new 120-ton news machines. 
Consistency of the white water ranges between a normal of 
0.08% to a peak of 0.20% when a break occurs. Filter 
effluent 0.10% to 0.008%. 


—— a The sulphite thickener has a capacity of 145 B. D. tons, 
handling a feed of 0.3% consistency. The sulphite efflu- 

Are Regarded Elsewhere : : 

ent has a consistency of 0.00275%, thus showing better 


Better than 44,000 square feet than 99% recovery by the filters. 


of filter area carried by Amer- 
ican Filters have been installed 
or ordered by paper mills in the Because of these three American Filters, stock losses at Powell 
States and Canada. River are now practically negligible. This in turn means im- 
proved earnings. 
American Filters are a good investment for any paper mill. 


United Filters Corporation 


Main Office and Laboratory: Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


; New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
Export Office: 25 Broadway, New York Code Address: Unifilter, New York 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE—CENTRAL BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 








Industry Builds In the Wilderness 
(Continued From Page 13) 

concern was that of Divisional Freight Agent at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. Subsequently he joined the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association to assist the work of relieving 
the traffic congestion in Eastern Canada; and he after- 
wards helped to re-organize and then became secretary- 
treasurer of the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company. 
The next move in the line of progress, experience and 
responsibility was that of secretary-treasurer of the 
Whalen Pulp & Paper Co., at Vancouver, B. C. 

In November 1921, he joined the Powell River Paper 
Company, Limited, at the time of the re-organization 
of the plant, as resident manager, which position he 
filled until April 27th last, when he was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the company, with residence in Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Robert Bell-Irving is mill manager of the Powell 
River Company, Ltd. He joined the company in July, 
1920. Born in Vancouver, B. C., he was educated at 
McGill University in Canada, worked on many engi- 
neering works and served with the Royal Engineers dur- 
ing the World War. His first association with Powell 
River from a major engineering standpoint was the con- 
struction of the acid towers. He was later resident engi- 
neer and was appointed to his present position in April, 
1926. 

Joseph Falconer took over the duties of assistant mill 
manager in June, 1926. His jurisdiction extends over 
the accounting, production and sales, purchasing, mill, 
store and insurance departments. He is an old country 
Scotchman, born and raised there, and educated at 
Aberdeen. He first went into banking and then joined 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Co., at Espanola, 
Ontario. He joined the Powell River Co. in 1913, but 
was absent for more than four years while serving 
overseas during the war. . 

Robert H. Scanlon is assistant mill manager with jur- 
isdiction over the following departments: Kingcome 
Navigation Company, logs, department stores, town- 
site, Avenue Lodge, recreation and welfare. He was 
born in Minneapolis, gained a practical lumber expe- 
rience with Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. in Minnesota, 
and landed at Powell River in 1910, when the place was 
still a wilderness. His first job was supervising the 
removal of the old logging railway to make room for 
the mill buildings. With the exception of a period of 
service with a lumber company in California, Mr. Scan- 
lon has been at Powell River since 1910. 





Taylor Keeps in Touch With East 


Close contact with the pulp and paper manufacturers 
and the financial men of the East and Middle West 
United States is one of the policies of the Tom G. 
Taylor Co., Portland, according to Mr. Taylor. 


“We have a man in the East all of the time,” Mr. 
Taylor said recently. “This representative is in closest 
touch with the industry there, particularly those who 
are considering extending their activities to the new 
Coast region. 

“The Tom G. Taylor Company is now making a 
specialty of sound finance in the pulp and paper field. 
This company financed the St. Helens Pulp and Paper 
Company’s new kraft mill at St. Helens, Oregon, of 
which W. P. Hawley of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company, Oregon City, Oregon, and H. F. McCor- 
mick, prominent lumberman, are president and chair- 
man of the board, respectively. 
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The Taylor Company is also handling the finances 
of the Tumwater Paper Mills, at Tumwater, Washing. 
ton. “The Tumwater financing is now being com. 
pleted,” Mr. Taylor announces. 

“There is much talk of development in the West,” 
Mr. Taylor remarked recently. “Only a comparative 
few of all these proposals will mature. We are hand. 
ling only meritorious deals. 


“T think the future will see combined saw mills and 
pulp mills.” 





Belgian Paper Magnate On Coast 


Hubert Biermans, noted Belgian capitalist and former 
president of the Belgo Canadian Paper Company, is 
now making a tour of Canada. 

Speaking of European conditions in the pulp and 
paper industry, Mr. Biermans, at Vancouver, B. C., said: 
“In France, Belgium and Germany the newspapers use 
a much lower grade of newsprint than that turned out 
by mills on this continent, and thus continental markets 
are of little interest to Canadian newsprint producers, 
Australasia and the Orient are comparatively light 
buyers and, while they naturally take a fair proportion 
of the output of some of the Pacific coast mills, these 
countries, in a broad sense, are useful as a dumping 
ground to absorb at reduced prices a marginal propor- 
tion of the mills’ output.” 


Mr. Biermans will remain in Canada until the end 


of July. 





Forest industries, logging and pulp manufacture 
make up the second largest industry in the United 
States in capital invested and labor employed. 





Chemical 
Engineer 


Age 28, graduated Royal Polytech 
University of Stockholm, Sweden, 
with practical experience from 
Swedish sulphate and sulphite mills, 
American paper mills and steam 
power plants, desires connection 
with mill and corporation where fu- 
ture advance is possible. Available 
at once. 


Box 41, Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry 
71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
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r COATING 

2, WALDRON MacHiNes 

for Schmidt Lithograph Company’s 
New Coating Plant 








This photograph shows the WALDRON COATING 
MACHINE at the right and the paper being wound up on 
the WALDRON DRUM WINDER at the left after it had 


passed through the drying and conditioning processes. 


John Waldron Corporation 


Home Office and Works, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


208 West Washington Street 30 East 42nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
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Electrical 
Engineer 


with fifteen years mechanical structural 
and electrical, and two years paper and 
pulp mill work, would be glad to join a 
paper mill organization where such ex- 
perience would prove useful. Perma- 
nent and agreeable location more desired 
than high salary. Can furnish satisfac- 
tory recommendations from any previ- 
ous employer. At present engaged in 
development work which will last until 
approximately September Ist. Investiga- 
tion invited. 


Address Box 32, Pacific Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 











Newsprint Production 


According to the News Print Service Bureau’s 
monthly bulletin No. 113, production in Canada dur- 
ing May, 1927, amounted to 171,819 tons and ship- 
ments to 170,468 tons. Production in the United States 
was 127,395 tons and shipments 126,984 tons, making 
a total United States and Canadian news print produc- 
tion of 299,214 tons and shipments of 297,452 tons. 
During May, 15,828 tons of news print were made in 
Newfoundland and 1,586 tons in Mexico, so that the 
total North American production for the month 
amounted to 316,628 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 90,931 tons more in 
first five months of 1927 than in 1926, which was an 
increase of 12 per cent. The United States output 
was 54,986 tons, or 8 per cent less than for the first five 
months of 1926, that in Newfoundland 32,742 tons, 
or 48 per cent more, and in Mexico, 1,285 tons, or 25 
per cent more, making a total North American increase 
of 69,982 tons, or 5 per cent. 

During May the Canadian mills operated at 86.7 
per cent of rated capacity and the United States mills 
at 83.8 per cent. Stocks of news print at Canadian 
mills totaled 27,520 tons at the end of May and at 
United States mills 24,233 tons, making a combined 
total of 51,753 tons, which was equivalent to 3.9 days’ 
average production. 





Andrews Heads Powell River Chemists 
The chemical staff of the Powell River Pulp & Paper 
Company has been increased to twenty-two, serving un- 
der the direction of Ivan H. Andrews, chief chemist, 
who is a graduate of the University of British Columbia. 


May Pulp and Paper Production Statistics 


The May production of paper in the United States 
as reported by identical mills ‘to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and cooperating organizations, 
showed a decrease of three per cent as compared with 
the April’s production (following a six per cent 
decrease in April over March), according to the Asso. 
ciation’s Monthly Statistical Summary of Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 

The figures for May for same mills as reported in 
April are: 


Stocks on 
hand end 
of Month 
Net Tons 


Number of 
Mills 


Shipments 
Net Tons 
126,984 
82,125 
184,707 
46,934 


Production 
Grade Net Tons 
Newsprint 127,395 
Book 85,062 
Paperboard 185,756 
Wrapping 49,283 
Bag 2 12,045 
Fine 30,509 
Tissue 14,885 
i 4,788 
10,816 
23,053 


24,233 
49,490 
50,128 
42,110 

8,366 
39,919 
17,596 

1,030 

2,298 
18,222 


11,618 
30,147 
13,778 
4,872 
11,564 
Other Grades 22,466 


Total—All Grades 





543,592 535,195 253,392 


During the same period, domestic wood pulp pro. 
duction decreased 3%, this decrease being distributed 
over all grades with one exception. The May totals 
(mills identical with those reporting in April) as re- 
ported by the American Paper and Pulp Association, are 


as follows: 
Stocks on 


Shipments Hand End 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons of Month 
Net Tons 


158,445 
9,889 
2,723 

3,264 408 855 

5,968 998 760 

Sulphate Pulp __ 16,491 14,875 1,545 2,904 

Soda Pulp 16,479 12,006 4,644 2,350 

Other than Wood Pulp. 79 22 79 


Total—All Grades 


Number of Production Used 
Grade Mills 
Groundwood Pulp 
Sulphite News Grade 
Sulphite Bleached __ 
Sulphite Easy BI. : 
Sulphite Mitscherlich 


104,125 
40,065 
23,628 


87,428 
37,899 
20,547 


2,270 
2,399 
2,884 
3,840 
6,842 





211,549 182,009 15,148 178,005 


June 30, 1927 





Builds Bridge at Powell River 


An important step in the improvement of the town 
of Powell River, owned by the Powell River Company, 
was taken recently when the Vancouver firm of Wat- 
son, Stewart & Kennedy was awarded a contract for 
the construction of a bridge over Powell River, afford- 
ing an outlet by way of Lund. Specifications include 
the construction of about half a mile of approaches. 
The bridge itself will be erected on concrete piers al- 
ready in place, these having been put in by the provin- 
cial government when the Powell River Company built 
its new dam. The project will cost $22,588. 





FOR SALE 
Carthage Chip Breaker 


Practically New 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CO. 
Dallas, Oregon 
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Would you expect= 


To get strong concrete if you washed away all 
the cement? 


Or=— 


To get strong paper if you floated off all the long 
fibres? 


Then=— 


Why lose long fibres by using sedimentation 
Save-Alls? 














Oliver Save-Alls 


do not float off any portion of the White Water 
Solids; all of them, fibre, ground wood and filler, 
are retained and turned back into the mill circuit. 


So— 


OLIVERS help to make stronger, better paper 
and more of it. 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


San Francisco New York London 
503 Market St. 33 West 42nd Street 11 Southampton Row 


Oakland, Calif. Johannesburg, So. Africa Honolulu, T. H. 
4th and Madison Sts. E. L. Bateman, Locarno House W. A. Ramsay, Ltd. 
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Alaska Foresters Praised 

District Forester C. H. Flory and his assistants, M. L. 
Merritt and B. F. Heintzleman were praised for their 
efforts in encouraging the development of a pulp and 
paper industry in Alaska in a resolution passed by ap- 
preciative Alaska citizens recently. 

George T. Cameron, San Francisco publisher, re- 
cently awarded a pulp timber contract in Alaska, sailed 
with Col. D. C. Jackling, millionaire mining man, for 
Alaska late in June to look over the timber and min- 
ing properties. Prospect of locating the paper mill, 
construction of which is specified in the Cameron pulp 
timber award, on the site of the Gastineau gold min- 
ing properties appears possible. 

R. A. Kinzie, with other engineers, has gone to Alaska 
to conduct preliminary work for the Cameron project. 


McBain Talks at Astoria 

Citizens of Astoria, Oregon, had not come up to 
expectations in the matters of subscribing for the stock 
in the Northwestern Pulp and Paper Company, as 
purported to be part of the contract between Astoria 
and the company to locate the 120-ton pulp mill at 
Astoria, B. T. McBain, of Portland, remarked in an 
address before a group of citizens at Astoria on June 
14. 





“The Northwestern Pulp & Paper Company stock. 
holders and officers expect Astoria to carry out its 
contract,” McBain said, “and Astoria cannot afford to 
do anything other than what the contract calls for, | 
am not making threats, but until Astoria has carried 
out its part of the contract the Norhwestern Pulp and 
Paper Company cannot be expected to be in any great 
hurry to carry out its part.” 





Hoquiam Authorizes Water Survey 

The city council at Hoquiam, Washington, on June 
22 authorized negotiations with Seattle engineers for 
the purpose of making surveys of industrial water re. 
sources in the vicinity of Hoquiam and appraising the 
plant of the Hoquiam privately owned water company, 
Purchase of the water plant and enlargement is being 
considered to provide adequate water for pulp and 
paper mills. 





The Powell River Pulp & Paper Company is making 
arrangements to obtain water for commercial and do. 
mestic purposes from a new source at Haslam Lake, 
which is 300 feet higher than Powell Lake, at present 
utilized for that purpose. A surface pipe line and 
tunnel is being considered and a survey crew is now in 
the field taking preliminary data. 








MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL’S head 
office is located at 203 California Street, San 
Francisco, with branch offices at Portland, 
Oregon, Seattle, Wash., and Los Angeles, 
Calif., which places them in excellent position 
to serve all mills located in this territory. 


We are manufacturers and importers of all 


paper making chemicals: ROSIN SIZE, SUL- 


De Quincy, La. Waterbury, Conn. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 





The Kalbfleisch Corporation 


Announces the Appointment of 


Mailliard & Schmiedell 


As exclusive sales agents for the States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona and the Province of British Columbia. 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Plants at: 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


PHATE OF ALUMINA, commercial and 
SALT CAKE, SODA ASH, 
CHINA CLAY, 


iron free, 
SATIN WHITE, 
BAUXITE and others. 


We recently opened our seventh factory at 
De Quincy, La., especially to manufacture Size 


for the South and West. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Erie, Penna. 











(SReeSe4| 











SEATTLE 
1121-1124 WHITE BUILDING 
MAIN 4120 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


ABERDEEN, WN. 
314-16-18 FINCH BUILDING 
TELEPHONE 407 
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ANNOUNCING © 
TENAX FELTS 


Made only by 





Lockport Felt Company 


TENAX is the trade name of the new felt which is ex- 
celling all felts for durability, length of service and 
finish. We are receiving favorable comments and 
repeat orders on this new style felt and also reducing 
the felt cost where this felt is used. Specially treated 
wool, and thorough knowledge of felt making, is re- 


sponsible for TENAX FELTS. 
TENAX FELTS will positively give the longest serv- 


ice. We recommend Tenax 31 for Board, Tenax vel- 
our where extra finish is required, and also Tenax for 
Fourdrinier machines for certain papers. 


It will pay you to write for further information. 


TENAX—the last word in Felts. 


al 








Lockport Felt Company 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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Aberdeen Has Scrap on Water 


A stormy session of the city council at Aberdeen, 
Washington, resulted when that body authorized a 
call for bids on the bonds covering the proposed 
$1,600,000 industrial water project. A proviso was 
added which stated that bids would not be accepted 
until the city had contracted sufficient water to insure 
the success of the project. While on the face of it 
there is apparently no change in status, Aberdeen en- 
thusiasts point out that construction of the industrial 
water plant has been advanced by at least thirty days. 





A Western Paper Coating Plant 
(Continued From Page 20) 
ed. Way back in, let’s see, 1872 it was, Max Schmidt 
paid down ten dollars out of the eighteen he possessed 
for rent on a little 8x10 room in San Francisco and 
put out a shingle “M. Schmidt & Co.” He has been 


in the business since, but there have been changes. 


In 1873 his payroll was less than $2000, but now 
it runs about three quarters of a million annually. 
Fifty-five years, and Max Schmidt is still in the harness 
as founder, president and largest stockholder in the 
company. The establishment has been completely 
wiped out by fire three times, but each time has risen 
from the ashes bigger and better. Today the business 
is housed in two buildings, one of four stories, and one 
of six, covering nearly two city blocks. 


Richard Schmidt, brother of Max, has been with the 
company for fifty-two years. He, too, started with 
nothing, but is today the second largest stockholder in 
the company and holds the responsible position of vice- 


president and general manager. He is known for f 
keen and sound judgment and is very much | 
by the whole Schmidt Lithograph organization. 


Richard Schmidt Jr., perhaps better known as “Dick 
is a moving spirit in the company. He has follo 
in the footsteps of his father, Max, ever since he ente: 
in business life and to him must go much of the credig” 
for the later growth of the organization. As manager 
of production he makes things move. : 
Richard Schmidt has three sons in the business. There 
is Carl R. who keeps his thumb on the sales and jg. 
largely responsible for the distribution of Schmide 
Lithograph products from the whaling stations of thi 
Arctic to the hot sands of the African deserts. Max Je 
and Ben, two more sons of the elder Richard Schmi 
are in the mechanical and art departments, respectively 





Colorado President Coast Visitor 
Mr. A. H. Dougall, president of the Colorado P 


& Paper Company, was a visitor in Seattle early ig 
July. He was accompanied by Mrs. Dougall and theig = 
two children. He has been active in the construction ~ 
and operation of pulp, paper and fiber mills up and 
down the Coast for several years. ‘ 
The party is in the Pacific Northwest on a business | 
and pleasure trip. Mr. Dougall predicts a tremendous” 
growth of the pulp and paper industries on the Pacifie” 
Coast within the next ten years. : 





FOR SALE-Site for Pulp or Paper Mill on Puyallup River,’ 
U. P. and N. P. Switch tracks on property. Also has wells 
flowing million gallons daily which can be increased. Ta 
coma Fir Door Company, P. O. Box 1245, Tacoma, Wash.’ 









































trade justify. 








Apace with the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


Keeping apace with the recent remarkable growth of the Pulp and Paper 


industry of the Pacific Coast, Great Western Electro Chemical Co. has just 
built and put in to service, ten special, multiple-unit tank cars.. Each car has a 
capacity of fifteen tons of liquid chlorine. 


Additions to this fleet are being made as rapidly as projected developments in the 


GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO CHEMICAL CoO. 


EXECUTIVE and SALES OFFICES 


9 Main Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
PLANT—PITTSBURG, CALIF. 














